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FACT & COMMENT 
URNITURE manufacturers are literally at 
their wits’ ends with regard to supplies. 
Mahogany, even at 75 cents a foot, is almost im- 
possible to obtain, and birch, at 
Cabinet Lum- 40 cents a foot, is governed by 
ber Extremely the same conditions. 
Scarce. With the great demand for 
sugar, the workers of Cuba are 
obtaining high wages in that industry, leaving 
the logging industry depleted, and even the avail- 
able supplies have been contracted for by repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain at prices that are well 
nigh prohibitive. 

What the ultimate effect of this is going fo 
be on our local furniture industry it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine. When raw stock supplies are 
scarce and high in price, the productions of that 
industry are bound to follow suit. Wholesale de- 
liveries under these conditions are bound to be 
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delayed, and in fairness to the manufacturers 
who have these unusual and extraordinary con- 
ditions to contend with, it is only just that buyers 
should exercise all possible patience and co-oper- 
ation until better conditions can be brought 
about. 


O-OPERATION seems to be the one word 
most used in relation to successful methods 
of operation existing in retail departments. From 
whatever angle you study these 
Co-operation methods, you are brought back 
the Key-Word. each time to the realization that 
the best selling medium is co- 

operation in one form or another. 

Beginning with the sales force, it has been 
clearly demonstrated that the successful buyer- 
managers constantly bring to the attention of 
their salespeople the absolute necessity of their 
co-operating with them. The sales force which 
makes an intelligent study of customers’ needs 
and keeps the head of the department in con- 








stant touch with these requirements, enables him 
to be ready at all times to meet their demands. 

If we have in mind the science of layout for 
window displays we find that the best results are 
obtained when the merchandise exhibited is not 
only presented for its own attractiveness, but is 
selected so as to reflect the character of the de- 
partment, making a strong feature of some par- 
ticular style or grade of merchandise then being 
sold. In order to do this the window decorator 
must co-operate very closely with the department 
head. Unless the window is a drawing card 
from the street to the department, it fails to ful- 
fill its mission. 

There should also be a very close relation- 
ship between traveling men and buyer-managers. 
The traveling man who has in mind simply to sell 
as much goods as he can get rid of is of very 
little value to a store; whereas the traveling 
man who has made a careful and conscientious 
study of the requirements of the department in 
that particular store is able to render real assist- 
ance. Furthermore, such a traveling man is also 
co-operating with his own firm, and is an asset 
to the industry. 


Last, but not least, the department which 
fails to co-operate with the public should not 
wonder if it is not recognized as one of the lead- 
ers in its line. As one prominent buyer says: 
“Give the public what it wants, when it wants it.” 
In order to do this, the closest kind of co-opera- 
tion must be maintained between the customer, 
the sales force, the buyer-manager, the display 
man and the traveling man. 


ONSIDERABLE interest centers in the fact 
that on September 1 the present wage scale 
agreement with the Upholstery Weavers’ Union 
No. 25, and Loom Fixers’ Union 


Weavers No. 1, Philadelphia, expires. Both 
Propose of these unions have asked for a 
Conference. conference with the manufacturers 


regarding a new agreement, which 
will take place at an early date, but concerning 
which no conjectures can fairly be made. 

An announcemnet has been made by one of 
the mills that an increase of wages has been re- 
quested, but until the conference has been held 
there can be no definite information available as 
to wages or hours. 





A “m- O N T A O 


HE month just past has been marked by a 

number of very enjoyable outings. There 
was the outing of the Washington Upholstery 
and Carpet Buyers’ Association, which is noted 
on another page; the outing of the Upholstery 
Trade Golf Club, at Philmont, Pa.; the Carpet 
Association of America’s golf tournament, the 
annual field day and outing of the Carpet and 
Upholstery Club of Chicago, and last, but by no 
means least, the field day of the Upholstery As- 
sociation of America, on August 11, at Duer’s, 
Whitestone Landing. 

The Upholstery Trade Golf Club tourna- 
ment at the Philmont Country Club, July 20 and 
21, brought out the largest attendance of any up- 
holstery trade golf meeting hitherto held. At the 
dinner there were about ninety in attendance, and 
the affair was voted a complete success. The 
winners of the various honors were as follows: 

H. L. Newton, gold medal for best gross 
score; John Zimmerman, silver medal for low 
net score. 

First eight, W. J. McNab; runner-up, W. 
W. Van Loan. 

Second eight, George Gardner; runner-up, 
E. Higby. 


F oO 2.3. 1-8 So 


Third eight, H. G. McCausland; runner-up, 
Howard Benner. 

Fourth eight, George A. Lewis; runner-up, 
John C. Gifkins. 

Fifth eight, W. J. Dinan; runner-up, John 
Moench. 

The other players included D. M. Fernan- 
des, George A. Bomann, A. D. Faxon, P. F. 
Franklin, Herbert Gardner, C. H. Johnstone, E. 
W. Fulmer, Robert Lewis, Herbert B. Newton, 
W. C. Taylor, Walter E. Rosenthal, Joseph Muir, 
Johannes Meyer, John H. Whitwell, Howard 
Wasserman, Max Hilbert, E. J. Follis, Harry 
Lavine. 

New officers for the current year were 
elected as follows: 

President, L. F. Fechtman Jr.; vice-presi- 
dent, W. J. McNab; secretary and treasurer, 
Martin Blumenthal. 


* * * 


ao first annual field day of the Carpet. and 
Upholstery Club of Chicago was held at the 
Olympia Fields Country Club, near that city, on 
Tuesday, July 20, and was attended by about one 


(Continued on page 83.) 
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AN ARTISTIC AND CONVENIENT SHOWROOM 


Newly arranged department of Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., providing special display rooms in addition to the main 
showroom. 























A SIMPLE APARTMENT DINING-ROOM 


Good furniture, draperies and rugs, but quiet comfort and convenience. 








SELLING FURNISHINGS 





BY DEMONSTRATION 


Progressive Methods of Merchandising Employed by the Orchard & Wilhelm Co. 
Illustrations and Description from an Article by Charles E. Duffie in “Business.” 


HE Orchard & Wilhelm Co., Omaha, Neb., 
under the inspiration of E. Lewis Holland, 
advertising manager of the company, are reap- 
ing the results in business of some very aggres- 
sive business ideas. In addition to the little 
house organ they publish, “Little Talks on Fur- 
niture and Furnishings,” which includes in each 
number articles written by experts in decorating, 
they also send out “Suggestions for Better 
Drapery 
Treatments,” 
the last set 
including 
twenty - five 
ideas with 
original illus- 
trations, and 
there is now 
in prepara- 
tion another 
edition which 
will contain 
about one 
hundred 
ideas. Each 
issue of the 
house organ 
includes also 
a color plate 
showinga 
complete decorative scheme for some room, to- 
gether with a complete description of the mate- 
rials employed in the furnishing of the room. 
Three or four years ago, when a new addi- 
tion to the city of Omaha was planned, the 
Orchard & Wilhelm Co. were the purchasers of 
the first lot sold. On this lot they erected a mod- 
ern five-room cottage, which was completely 
furnished and decorated throughout. It was then 
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A corner of the drapery workshop, Orchard & Wilhelm Co. 


thrown open for inspection, and more than six 
thousand people registered as having inspected it 
before it was finally sold to an insistent visitor. 

They subsequently rented an apartment in 
one of the popular apartment houses, which was 
also furnished and decorated, to which custom- 
ers were taken to be shown just how attractive a 
small apartment could be made at a reasonable 
cost. This plan proved so popular that the same 
idea was car- 
ried out in 
connection 
with a very 
fine apart- 
ment in one 
of the most 
exclusive 
apartment 
houses of the 
city. 

In Aoril 
of this year 
the company 
inaugurated 
an “Evening 
Exposition of 
F urniture,” 
which was 
held eacheve- 
ning from 
7:15 until 10 o’clock, for a period of one week. - 
About fifty settings were arranged, some showing 
period furniture in rooms where appropriately 
costumed living models added interest to the 
settings. Living models in present-day costumes 
also added the human note to modern settings, 
and so great was the interest that special ushers 
were necessary in order to keep the crowd in 
circulation. 











MISS PAGGIO’S IMPRESSIONS ABROAD. 
HE daring of the French in their use of 
colors in interior furnishings, the fad for 
cushions, and the abundance of trimmings on 
furniture, draperies and curtains, were among 
the impressions gained by Miss Estelle V. Paggio, 
assistant to J. C. Riley, upholstery buyer for R. 
H. Macy & Co., during her recent visit to the 
French capital. Miss Paggio was abroad five 
weeks, spending all of the time in Paris with the 
exception of a few days in London. She re- 
turned late in July on the steamship La France. 
The French demand for cushions, Miss 
Paggio told a representative of THe Upnot- 
STERER, is more a craze than a fad that does not 
take the form of cheap creations, but is an elabo- 
ration of expensive materials in gorgeous color 
effects.. The-French name for them is “poufs,” 
and many pass beyond the realms of cushions in 
the ordinarily accepted sense because of their 
size and construction, frequently of such a sub- 
stantial nature as to require springs, although re- 
taining the outward appearance of cushions. The 
largest Miss Paggio saw measured some thirty- 
six inches square. 

While Miss Paggio confined her purchases 
in both Paris and London to decorative trim- 
mings, scarfs, table-covers, and similar articles, 
she took account of the latest offerings and styles 
in interior furnishings in general, and especially 
in draperies, curtains and upholstered furniture. 

One Paris curtain. creation she described 
was in georgette crépe of six colors, one layer on 
top of another, and when draped back with tas- 
sels of gold and black had a rainbow effect. The 
colors were green, mulberry, rose, gold, blue and 


-- 





Section of main floor, Orchard & Wilhelm Co. 
, text on page 51. 


See 





black. In London she was especially interested 
in the manner of hanging curtains very high, 
frequently coming but a little below the upper 
half of the windows. She also found a rather 
prevailing fashion of extremely wide ruffles on 
curtains that had a most pleasing effect. Some 
of these ruffles, she explained, were easily eight- 
een inches wide. 

Curtains in many of the London novelty 
shop windows are held back with broad bands of 
gold-and-black galloons. Fringe and gilt trim- 
mings for furniture upholstery she found to be 
quite popular in London, where fringes also are 
extensively used on draperies. 

But what woman could go to Paris without 
a word about her own sex? Miss Paggio was no 
exception. She said: “American women are the 
best dressed women in the world. They know 
how to wear clothes, and it requires an American 
woman to give the French fashions that touch of 
charm and personality that causes even the 
French themselves to wonder at their own crea- 
tions.” 

With this one feminine slip, Miss Paggio be- 
came strictly a buyer again. Prices will remain 
high abroad, she said, if all predictions one hears 
over there do not fail. She thought much better 
of American than either French or English busi- 
ness methods, and said it was to be wondered at 
that both Paris and London are able to offer such 
a quantity of goods and in such magnificence as 
they do. 

Labor, she said, is still the one perplexing 
problem abroad. 

An instance she cited was the experience of 
the London manager of Macy’s offices, who man- 
aged, after six months, to get three letters— 
“Inc.”—painted after the firm name on the sign 
on his office door. 





A RECORD LEASE. 

HAT is said to be the largest lease ever 

made in the business center of St. Louis, 

both as regards floor space and aggregate rental, 

has been recorded on behalf of the Scruggs, Van- 

dervoort & Barney Dry Goods Co., by which thev 

acquire for a period of thirty years the eight 

stories and basement of the Century Building and 

the Syndicate Trust Building, occupying the en- 

tire block between Olive, Locust, Ninth and 
Tenth streets. 

The annual rental is said to be $429,082, or 

a total rental for the entire term of nearly 


$13 000,000. 
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VACATION THOUGHTS ON CANDLE-POWER 


_ EW years ago we used to hear a great deal 
about “the expulsive power of a new affec- 
tion.” It was the popular topic for efficiency 
experts, political economists and religious teach- 
ers, and it created interest because it was founded 
on general experience. 

If the human proclivity on which this theory 
was based could be isolated, condensed, bottled 
and sold it would make a commercial tonic that 
would revitalize the business world. The one 
great fault of the average commercial enterprise 
of to-day is the fault of personal lethargy. It is 
the main hindrance to organization, the drag on 
the wheels of pro- 
duction, and the 


efficiency according to the number of hours the 
lamps have burned. There is a let-downof candle- 
power, and this approximates in the mechanical 
field somewhat the condition of the human unit 
in the field of industry. 

Compare the attitude of thought of the busi- 
ness man who has made a competence with that 
of another who is just starting in business. 
While the former is assured that he will not suf- 
fer personal privation whether he maintains ordi- 
nary activity from day to day, or lets down occa- 
sionally, the man who is building a business 
knows that he must put forth every energy he 
possesses and take 
advantage of every 





biggest known fac- 
tor that is respon- 
sible for cutting 
down the purchas- 
ing power of the 
dollar. 

It would be a 
good thing for 
many a man, and 
many a business, to have to start all over a~ain, 
to be compelled to carve out anew by sheer merit 
a career of usefulness based on actual service. 

In the illuminating field it is a recognized 
fact that an installation of high-intensity lamps 
requires renewing every so often, although the 
lamps themselves are not broken. For instance, 
an installation of 400-watt lamps at the end of a 
year may to the untrained senses of an observer 
have suffered no depreciation in the service de- 
livered, yet the expert knows that a change has 
taken place by reason of which, for the same 
amount of current used, there is a decrease of 
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The one great fault of the average commercial enter- 
prise of to-day is the fault of personal lethargy. 


fortuitous circum- 
stance and benefit 
by every possible 
contributory cause 
to insure eventual 
success. 

A great many 
people will re- 
mark: “Blank’s is 
not the place it used to be. They have become 
independent, self-satisfied, even to the point of 
being disobliging, whereas they used to be the 
soul of courtesy and interest.” This condition 
freauently arises in a small town, or in some 
particular industry where an old established firm 
lets down in its aggressiveness, and in its pro- 
gressiveness, making it possible for some new- 
comer to establish a competitive business and 
gather the cream of the trade. 

We have seen many men suddenly jarred 
from a position of commercial security and liter- 
ally put out on their own resources to start over 





























again, with the result that in a new line and 
under new circumstances they put forth new 
energies of thought and action, which no one 
thought they possessed, and became tremendous- 
ly successful. 

The pity of it is that such jolts are really 
necessary. 

Why cannot the man who could change his job, 
or his business, and bring new success-building 
energies to the task, bring those same energies to 
the present task? Or if he can engage in a new 
line of business and bring to it creative thought, 
intense application and business acumen because 
of the necessity for doing so, why can he not ap- 
ply those same powers to the business he knows 
by heart, and in which he has spent a large por- 
tion of his life? 

It is not a question so much of what one 
can do as of what one will do. It is a matter of 
supplying that “expulsive’ we used to hear 
quoted so much. If it were self-applied to such 
human characteristics as procrastination, sloth- 
fulness, indifference, laziness and general mental 
inactivity, there is a probability that it would 
forestall an act of expulsion applied by some one 
else—the boss or the bailiff. 

It is a good subject to think about on a 
vacation. 

Are you going back to the old job, and the 
old business, with thought and energies that year 
by year decrease in voltage as a wornout electric 
lamp, or are you going back to the new job, even 
in the old place, and the new business in the old 
store, with a vim and zest that will create a new 
place for you in the old surroundings ? 


H. THORP & CO., INC., are among the 

* corporations recently listed at Albany, with 
a capitalization of $1,100,000. The incorporators 
are: George A. Bomann, Plainfield, N. J.; 
Frank Thorp, Greenwich, Conn., and Thomas 
B. Aldrich, 542 West 112th Street, New York 
City. 





WALL-PAPER TRAVELERS’ DINNER. 
HE first annual banquet and business meet- 
ing of the Wall-Paper Travelers’ Associa- 

tion was held at the Advertising Club on July 22. 
Although there was not an extraordinarily large 
attendance—the extremely inclement weather 
keeping away many who had expressed their in- 
tention to attend—the eighty-odd wall-paper men 
who were there showed the keenest interest in the 
proceedings and made the occasion a pronounced 
success. 

The business meeting was held before the 
dinner. Lewis M. Chase, temporary president, 
addressed the members briefly, outlining the his- 
tory of the association since its foundation last 
vear, and expressing his hopes for its future. 

By unanimous consent, the by-laws, as 
drawn up by the by-laws committee, were 
adopted. 

The election of officers resulted in the re- 
turn of President Chase and his associates for 
another year of service. 

At Mr. Chase’s suggestion it was proposed 
that in order to stimulate interest in the associa- 
tion and spread its influence as widely as pos- 
sible, local chapters should be formed. Five 
prominent wall-paper men in Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, New York and Philade!phia were 
chosen to act as organizers in their localities. 

A spirit of good-fellowship reigned at the 
dinner following the business meeting, and be- 
tween courses the members listened with interest 
to addresses by Mr. Chase, C. R. Clifford, of THE 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, and 
Albert E. Lyons, commissioner of the Wall- 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 

At the conclusion a vote of thanks was given 
to Mr. Runk for his untiring labor in bringing 
about the success of the evening, and to Mr. 
Gould who so ably co-operated. 

The association now has a membership of 
about 250. 





A hand-made lace edging for bottom of window-shade. 





Hand-painted window-shades. 


to screen an in- 
terior. 

Various plans 
have been, devised 
to create decora- 
tive forms of 
window - shades: 
by trimming, by 
hand painting, by 
printing, as in the 
case of glazed 
chintzes, and by 
novelty weaves, 
as in the case of 
figured Holland’s, 
Florentine’s, 
plisse stripes and 
lace effects, all of 
which have ex- 
perienced a cer- 
tain degree of 
public favor, but 
the great bulk of 
window - shades 
has remained in 
plain fabrics and 
in solid colors. 

There is no 
question, how- 
ever, of the de- 


sirability of a type of window-shade that will add __ bility. 
decoration of itself, or that will complete an ex- 
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Popular in Paris, window-shade of hand-made net and lace. 


isting scheme of decoration. 
recollections we have of the lounging room of the 
old Bartholdi Hotel, corner of Twenty-third 
Street and Broadway, was the fact that the win- 
dow-shades of the high windows of this room 





Courtesy of Washington Square Studios, Philadelphia. 


ESTHETICIZING THE WINDOW-SHADE. 
N DIFFERENT occasions this magazine 
has drawn attention to the fact that the 
window-shade has a twofold purpose to serve— 
that of providing decoration as well as serving 


One of the definite 


were composed of 
a fabric that in 
its weave pro- 
duced a trans- 
parent pattern 
that helped fur- 
nish the room. 

The use of 
decorated shades 
in preference to 
plain shades is 
largely a matter 
of selling promo- 
tion, 

They are a 
part of the 
schemeif planned 
to be so, and they 
offer such possi- 
bilities of indi- 
vidual design and 
treatment that it 
is natural for 
decorators, as 
well as contract 
departments in 
the larger stores, 
to make a feature 
of them as a spe- 
cial - order possi- 


Some interesting examples of modern 
treatments are presented herewith. 
































EXAMPLES OF TYPICAL FRENCH DRAPERY HARDWARE 


See text on the opposite page. 












N HIS recent trip abroad, one of the things 

which struck Mr. Anhalt, of Gimbel Bros., 
as being extraordinary, was the fact that in 
France, and in England, drapery hardware repre- 
sented a very important feature of a drapery 
stock. In both of these countries drapery hard- 
ware is planned as a definite feature of ornament 
fora room. ‘The fixtures are not intended to be 
concealed, as is the system largely in vogue here, 
but they are planned for conspicuous display and 
are designed accordingly. As a result, various 
fitments which are employed for drapery uses are 
wonderful models of metal craftsmanship. They 
are costly, and in even the smaller shops the stock 
of drapery hardware carried represents an extra- 
ordinary outlay. 

There is a thought in this for our domestic 
manufacturers of drapery hardware. In this 
branch of drapery enterprise the thought of sim- 
plicity has been carried to an extraordinary 
length. Drapery schemes have encouraged a 
policy of concealment and as a result a great 
quantity of flimsy fitments have been employed. 

From a catalog which is representative of 
the character of interior cabinet hardware, furni- 
ture and drapery fitments, now commonly used 
by the best furniture manufacturers and deco- 
rators in Paris, we have selected a number of 
representative pieces for illustration. It is im- 
possible in the dimensions of our illustrations to 
indicate the exquisite character of the models. 
The originals are more indicative of the jeweler’s 
craftmanship than of the artisan in commercial 
hardware, and we are told, elaborate as these 
types are, they are the types in common use, and 
these and models less elaborate, but of equally 
fine character, comprise the drapery hardware 
stocks of even the popular-priced departments of 
the Paris shops. 
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Drapery designs with elaborate metal and carved-wood cornices were favorite 
treatments of the Brothers Adam. 


WHY NOT BETTER HARDWARE? 


It should be noted that the illustrations here 
shown are all of a period character, and in this 
rezard it is interesting to observe the complete- 
ness of the several treatments, particularly those 
for window poles, where not only the bracket, the 
pole end and the ring are all designed in har- 
mony, but in some cases even the pole is specially 
designed to suit the period style. As a matter of 
fact, the catalog from which these were taken, 
which is, by the way, one of the most elaborate 
and complete volumes of its character that we 
have ever seen, has literally no unperiodic types. 
There are styles of a more common sort, less 
elaborate, less massive, but in every instance 
there is an expression of some pure period 
motive. 

We reproduce these types for their suggest- 
ive value to decorators, as well as manufacturers. 
Perhaps such things as these would not find a 
ready sale in this country. They are either too 
old-fashioned or too new, but we firmly believe 
that if a consistent effort was made to educate the 
huyine public to an appreciation of better styles 
in drapery and cabinet equipment, it would 
not be long before there would be a demand for 
hardware that would be as creditable a represen- 
tation of fine craftsmanship, properly applied, as 
are the beautiful draperies with which our finest 
homes and public institutions are generally sup- 
plied. 

In our opinion, the logical way to bring 
about the use of a better class of fixtures than 
those now commonly emp'oyed, would be for the 
decorator and designer of drapery treatments to 
incorporate better styles in his sketches and in his 
suggestions, and in this way the customer would 
become accustomed to seeing fixtures of a better 
class, and from the constant repetition of such 








suggestions the demand would eventually be 
stimulated. 

The manufacturer produces invariably the 
things demanded, and if the styles which form 
the large bulk of sales in cabinet and drapery 
hardware are of the simplest possible type it is 
an indication not of the taste or ability of the 
manufacturer with regard to finer things, but an 
evidence of his effort to meet the demand for 
things that will sell in the greatest possible quan- 
tities and with the least effort. 





BORDERS FROM OLD DOCUMENTS. 
ROM a remote source to which our readers 
have little access, we have discovered a num- 
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ber of borders that may furnish inspiration for 
the styles of modern fabrics. They have the 
merit of originality, at least, and we reproduce 
them for that reason: 

(1) Spanish style, Sixteenth Century ; design 
white on red ground. 

(2) From the South Kensington Museuis: 

(3) Spanish style, Sixteenth Century. 

(4) Italian style, Fifteenth Century. 

(5) Italian style, Sixteenth Century. 





WASHINGTON CARPET AND UPHOL- 
STERY OUTING. 

HE second annual outing of the Washington, 

Carpet, Upholstery and Furniture Associa- 
tion was held on Saturday and Sunday, July 17 
and 18, at Benedict, Md. 

The association left Washington in a fleet of 
automobiles at 9:30 o’clock Saturday morning, 
returning on Sunday at 5 o’clock. 

There was something doing every minute. 

An outstanding feature of the events was 
the baseball game on Saturday afternoon. The 
game went a full nine innings and was a stub- 
bornly fought battle from beginning to end. 

After the ball game came an hour of excel- 
lent bathing in the Patuxent River, followed by 
an appetizing shore dinner, and during the eve- 
ning there was a remarkable display of vocal 
talent. 

Good fishing being plentiful, the boys awoke 
at daybreak Sunday morning, and with lines, bait 
and sinkers, boarded the motor boats for the fish- 
ing grounds, returning after several hours with 
splendid results. 

The Washington members attending were: Carey 
B. Stokes, J. Oliver Moque, Wm. H. Rice, Robert H. 
Evans, John J. Erwig, Bernard Kieffner, Barton Ewers, 


D. S. Pool, R. H. Hutchison, Samuel Feldman, Charles 
Sengstack, Charles J. Stein, L. E. Talbert, Harry H. 


Miller. 
Those from New York City: Charles L. Raser, 


D. H. Miller, D. J. Thompson, Harry Hunter. 

Those from Philadelphia: J. A. Reinert, A. H. 
Simons, W. R. Greer. Those from Allentown, Pa.: 
Fred T. Snyder, Harry E. Ziegenfus. Those from 
Baltimore, Md.: W. H. Barnard, Edw. T. Klerlein, C. 
S. Herring, F. B. Manns. 

The association is but two years old, and 
numbers among its members the buyers and as- 
sistant buyers of nearly all the stores of Wash- 
ington, D. C., engaged in the carpet, upholstery 
and furniture trade; and has as its associate 
members many of the prominent mill and factory 
representatives of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and other points adjacent to Wash- 


ington. 
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DINING-ROOM IN PITTSBURGH RESIDENCE 


Decorated by the Joseph Horne Co. 











SIMPLE TREATMENT IN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


From the interior decorating department of the Joseph Horne Co. 

















SELLING MERCHANDISE + SATISFACTION 


A Purchaser of Interior Furnishings Has a Right to Expect a Satisfaction in the Purchase 
Which Comes from the Assurance of Possessing the “Correct Thing,” as Well as the Con- 
sciousness of a Full Money’s Worth in Merchandise Value. 


HERE is a long step between the five and 

ten-cent store type of business, which has 
been built up to mammoth proportions on the 
principle of self-service, and the other type of 
store, where the service of supplying the proper 
thing to fill a definite need is sometimes worth 
more in satisfaction than it is in money. 

The selling of articles of interior furnish- 
ment, by reason of the fact that they constitute 
a home, must carry with the sale a definite degree 
of what might be termed “advisory” service. This 
begins, first of all, with the selection of the goods 
by the merchant. To this task he brings an ex- 
pert knowledge of style, color harmony, value 
and general suitability to the wants of his clien- 
tele, which though intangible, is as definite a part 
of the stock he has for sale as are the various 
articles of which it is composed. By the em- 
ployment of experienced and skilled salesmen 
who have the ability to advise the customer, a 
still further service is ren- 
dered the purchasing pub- 
lic, while the acme of serv- 
ice is reached in the ability 
to assume entire charge of 
the furnishing of a room, 
apartment, or a_ home, 
when that ability is backed 
by the experience, knowl- 
edge and conscientiousness 
which insure success. 

Every merchant has 
the rieht to determine for 
himself just what class of 
service he intends to render 
with the goods he sells. If 
he chooses to follow the 
line made famous by the 
five and ten-cent store king 
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of putting his goods out for self-examination, all 
plainly marked as to price, his customer in every 
case to determine the application and suitability 
of the thing offered for sale, he can probably 
attain that kind of a success, and he will attract 
the class of trade that is satisfied to buy in that 
way. Indeed, there are stores where this prin- 
ciple is applied to wall-papers, to furniture, rugs, 
and even draperies, and they are successful after 
their own fashion. 

But ultimate satisfaction in the purchase of 
wall-paper, furniture, rugs and draperies depends 
so largely on how they are used, that the majority 
of merchants engaged in purveying these decora- 
tive essentials are persistently studying to im- 
prove the service rendered and thus increase their 
patronage. 

By observing the successes achieved by vari- 
ous departments and independent specialty stores, 
we have concluded that there is one feature of 














sales promotion that i: not used to the extent that 
it should be, and that is the feature of “‘inter- 
related display.” On the side of the purchaser 
the various elements of a room are distinctly in- 
terrelated—furniture must harmonize with rugs 
and draperies, and vice versa, wall-coverings and 
floor-coverings must be in definite harmony with 
each other and with the incidental furnishings. 
Therefore, in the display of these various stocks 
for sale, facilities should be provided for associ- 
ated groupings which will comprise practically 
all of the main elements of furnishment. The 
upholstery section should have wall-paper dis- 
plays contiguous to draperies, rugs and furni- 
ture; the furniture section, if separate, should 
have similar displays; so should also the rug sec- 
tion, and the wall-paper section, if maintained as 
separate departments. 

The lamp section, particularly as regards 
portables and‘floor-lamps, might easily have the 
major portion of its stock scattered throughout 
other departments, for it is conceivable that a 
greater business would accrue from the display 
of these articles contiguous to other furnishings 
with which they would eventually be used than 
would be probable or possible in a miscellaneous 
display exclusive'y of lamps.* 

We commend this matter of co-operative 
display to the consideration of our readers. It is 
a part cf the “service” the customer has a right 





to expect, and, furthermore, it is a step toward 
enabling the customer to make that quick de- 
cision which is the main objective in all schemes 
of self-service. 


*Harry Watson, of the Paine Furniture Co., has 
discovered that lamps are valuable decorative acces- 
sories in all furnishing schemes. There is no layout 
for a room that is made by his firm that doesn’t include 
lamps. He has 5,000 square feet of floor space for 
lamps that range from $100 to $400 apiece. 





CHANGES IN NEW YORK SHOWROOM. 

HE New York salesrooms of F. A. Foster 

& Co., Inc., have been given an entirely new 
atmosphere in a rearrangement of the desks and 
general decorations. In one corner of the de- 
partment there is an example application of 
Foster fabrics to decorative uses in the treatment 
of a Colonial bedroom, where cushions, bed- 
spread, bolster and upholsterings make a clever 
ensemble that is very suggestive of what buyers 
can do in their own departments. 

Everywhere throughout the entire floor the 
power of suggestion is utilized, every window has 
a special type of drapery, every column has ex- 
ample draperies covering all four sides, every 
lighting fixture has shades of printed fabrics, and 
here and there throughout the entire floor are in- 
cidental objects of furnishment and decoration. 





WHAT 


T HAS long been the contention of the dry- 
goods authorities that in the rug and drapery 
departments the necessity for extra expense for 
delivery is burdensome in the extreme. This is a 
fact not difficuit to comprehend, because in most 
cases, rugs and furniture have to be handled by 
special wagons, and these traverse practically the 
same routes covered by wagons delivering the 
smaller articles. 

But it should not be imagined that the de- 
livery of bulky things is the only burden; general 
delivery represents an expense that is mounting 
fast. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
as a result of a survey concerning what it costs 
a department store to carry home a package for 
a customer, have come out with the statement 
that to deliver an ordinary package, it costs a 
store an average of from 5.5 cents to 30 cents. 

Thirty-three stores, members of the associa- 
tion, were asked how much it cost them. These 
stores, each of which does a business of more 
than $1,000,000 annually, gathered their statistics 
and sent in the results to the bureau of research 
and information of the association. The result, 
as shown by the bureau in a chart it has pre- 
pared, indicates that for fifteen of the thirty-five 


stores, the cost of delivery per package is 12-15. 


cents. For eisht of them the cost is 15-18 cents. 
It cost four stores less than 10 cents to deliver 
a package, two it cost 10-12 cents, two 18-25 
cents, and two more than 25 cents. 

The stores included in the list are scattcred 
all over the country. from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia and from Washineton to Texas. The 
statistics show the result of careful accounting 
and include practica'ly every expense connected 
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with the delivery of the package, such as the 
package collectors’ wages, the shipping depart- 
ment’s wages, delivery department wages, freight 
and express charges, postage, special messen- 
gers, C.O.D. collection charges, packing supplies, 
gasoline and oil, electric light, depreciation, re- 
pairs, rental charges for space occupied by de- 
livery department, loss, uniforms for employees. 

Those stores, however, which show a per 
package cost of less than 10 cents, did not include 
in their reckoning such items as rental. 

Results of the questionnaire seem to indicate 
that it costs a bit more than 12 cents to deliver 
milady’s parcel. 


N HIS new York salesrooms Peter C. Lee is 

showing a new line of antique reproductions 

in solid mahogany, consisting in part of highboys, 

lowboys, Salem chests, bookcases, John Hancock 

desks, secretaries, post beds and bedroom and 

dining-room furniture which is made by the Cha- 
rak Furniture Co. 

Also new in the Lee salesrooms is the line 
of the American Reed Furniture Co. The above 
lines are confined to Mr. Lee for New York City 
and State, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, which 
territory will hereafter be covered by his son, T. 
A. Lee. 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by McMahon & 

Cremins, Inc., that this form will hereafter 
be the name of their corporation. The firm are 
manufacturers of scrims, marquisettes, bed-sets, 
piece goods, etc., and converters of several lines 
of drapery yard goods sold under the trade name 
of “Macrim Products.” 








Organzine. 


GLOSSARY OF UPHOLSTERY TEXTILES 






Panne. 


The Glossary of Upholstery Textiles Presented Herewith Is Republished by Special Request 

of the New York School of Applied Textile Art. We Have Not Attempted to Include All of the 

Names of Fabrics Offered to the Upholstery Trade, Because There Are Many Similar Fabrics 

Offered Under Different Trade Names. Our Object Is Principally to Show the General Types 
in Such a Way That They May Be Examined for Classifying According to Weave. 


(Continued from July UPHOLSTERER. ) 


ORGANZINE—The term “organzine” relates 
to the character of the silk used in the fabric as 
distinguished from tram or spun silk, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics being that organzine 
is a thrown silk of continuous fiber direct from 
the unbroken cocoon, doubled and twisted. Or- 
ganzine threads are twisted sixteen times to the 
inch, then doubled and twisted again fourteen 
times to the inch. Tram silk is slightly inferior, 
twisted only one and one-half times to the inch. 
When used this slight twisting causes the material 
to fill up. Spun silk is silk spun from the broken 
the fiber. is shorter and the tensile 
strength is much less. 


cocoons, 





Poplin. 


PANNE—A term applied to plush, mohair or 
silk which has been flattened by pressure so that 
the pile lies close to the back, giving it a shiny 
appearance. The shiny appearance has been lost 
in our picture reproduction, but the clipped ends 
of each row of pile, a characteristic of panne 
plush, are very plainly shown. 

PLusH—A cut-pile fabric of silk, mohair, 
cotton, linen or wool, woven with a deeper pile 
than that of velvet. Peluche, the origin of the 
name, is French for shaggy. 

PopLin—Literally a fine grade of rep. 

PRINTED Warp (Warp Print)—A light- 
weight cotton or silk fabric, the warps of which 





Printed Warp. 














Rep. 


are printed before weaving so that the finished 
material will show the pattern broken and 
shadowy by being crossed with the unprinted 
weft threads. 

Ramie—A light-weight fabric, used for 
wall-covering and upholstering, of which the 
chief filling and in some cases some of the warp 
threads are composed of ramie fibers. 

Rep—A ° reversible material having fine 
warp threads which form the entire surface, con- 
fining separated groups of filling threads in such 
a way as to form a series of ribs across the width 
of the fabric. Rep was originally made of wool 
warp and weft threads, but is now also made of 
cotton finished in imitation wool, mercerized cot- 
ton and silk. The finer grades are called poplins. 

Rep (Crinkle)—There is a great variety of 
rep-like textures, notably Regent Crinkle, Eping- 
linne, etc., which have a rep construction, but by 
reason of the fact that nubby weft yarns full of 
thick and thin spaces arc used, the ribs of the fin- 
ished fabric vary greatly in width and thickness, 
creating an uneven surface similar to the illus- 
tration. 





Rubberized Cloth. 


Rep (Crinkle). 


RuBBERIZED CLotH—Usually two thick- 
nesses of light-weight, twilled cotton fabric 
cemented together by a thin film of caoutchouc 
rubber. Used for clothing, carriage trimming 
and for some outdoor upholstering. 

SATEEN—A light-weight cotton fabric. so 
woven that one side shows a satin-like face in 
the form of a fine twill. 
plain fabric and printed. 

(To be continued.) 


It is made both as a 





UPHOLSTERY BUYER ADMITTED TO 
FIRM. 

'HE Kleeman Dry Goods Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind., announce that they have ad- 
mitted to membership in the firm Theodore F. 
Voigt, Charles B. Van Houtin and Rufus A. 
Robinson. Mr. Robinson has been connected 
with the firm for ten years as buyer of their rug 
and drapery department, and during this time the 
floor space has been increased three times. It is 
now one of the largest in the state, maintaining 
its own workroom, in which they make everything 


‘complete from stage curtains to sash curtains. 





Sateen. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF ORDER PLACED WITH 


WHilon Zins Sidney Blumenthal 8 Co. Inc. 6 


SHELTON, CONN. 395-401 FOURTH AVENUE 
SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL, 


PRESIOENT 


nls) fo Se | P 





By 


Refers to order offered When Referring to this order use No. 
CONDITIONS OF ACCEPTANCE Routing Preferred 
Delivery about Freight 


F.O.B. Shipping point Express 


Terms , or in lieu thereof an allowance of int t for dating curtailed pursuant to conditions hereof 
All bills shall be payable at Seller’s office in gold or equivalent in U. S. Currency. 


The amount of credit extended. or to be extended, hereunder ma: y be limited or terminated by seller at any time with Dp to undeli d merchandise, in 
which event seller may, at its i. qi) ip came cath on athe (2) demand cash in of shi or (3) bill the merchandise on terms first 
mentioned above. and in either of the latter two events, store the merchandise at seller's place of as else in seller’ 
account.of buyer, and ‘buyer agrees in any of such three events to accept and pay * Where deliveries are specified 
te be made in or during several calendar mon XK, T— st +, 2, Qe In any event, all deliveries may, at seller's 
option, be made in pee> Ramen and any A. Ty merchandise or past © of ivered shall 
tract St ee of claims by either relating to any other deli merchandise. * Seller shall not be liable for any 
tained by buyer resulting from any delivery nor from now delivery caused oe Ge es of Sed, guile comme, sae Gsteee this and or 
countries, riots, fire, ome, a 4 procuring, of other materials, ay [ Cae or other causes beyond the 
seller’s control. ° Normal manufacturiag > ~ or slight variations in shade a not or ce, 
ance be made for any reason after goods have been cut or their condition in any wise impaired; ddan Con = 
ance be made in any event after 10 days from date of receipt by buyer. * Seller ~~ 4 at its option replace any, or all, returns within ten days 
within a reasonable time after the acceptance thereof. * If buyer fail to perform any term or condition of this or any other contract with seller. 
then all bills under this or any other contract between the parties shall become i A RY and payable, and seller may, at its option, cancel this 
or any other contract between the said parties. . All claims, including those for alleged breach of warranty ( ress or implied) must be made 
in writing to seller within 10 days after delivery or failure to deliver; moreover in no event shall suit bm brought Seanelar ond unless brought within 
ene year from date hereof. * No modifications hereof or warranties (expressed or a with , to the merchandise shail bind the seller 
unless made in writing and signed by its duly authorized agent. * This contract is to be construed according to the Laws of New York State. 
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Should any change hereafter made in the import, tariff or revenue laws of the United States increase 
the cost of the merchandise hereby sold, seller may, at its option, as to undeli thereof either 
cancel this contract, or add the increased cost te the price herein stated; in the latter event, seller shall 
mail to buyer notice of any change in price thus caused; should seller fail to receive, within five days after 
ans of such notice, written acceptance by buyer of the new price, then this contract shall, at the option 
of seller, without further notice, be as to merch then undelivered. 





This order is not to be bioding upon either party unless and until the attached coupon, executed as provided therein, is received by SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. Inc. 
























































SIGNED BY 
PAESIDENT 
DETACH. SIGN AND RETURNTHIS SLIP “““* - | 
ADORESS le NO. 
DATE one. Snoer ‘le PR'PRD +. cuevaun 
WE HAVE RECEIVED Sn es ad 
ACCEPTANCE OF ORDER | ix SENT TO 
BACK BY FILE 
NO. FROM TO BE 
8.0. ASST'D ASST'D 
SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & Co. INC. 
CHANGES 
395-401 FouRTH AVENUE. New York 
THE SAME IS SATISFACTORY IN ALL PARTICULARS 
DEFERRED 
SIGNED 
CANCELLED RECALLED 





Reduced facsimile of “Acceptance of Order” used by Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. The sheet is 8% inches 
wide, 14 inches long. See text on opposite page. 

















HOW TO AVOID CANCELLATIONS 


When Both Parties to a Sale Execute a Signed Agreement Setting Forth All the Conditions 
Under \Which the Sale 1s Made, the Possibility of Cancellation 1s Reduced to a Minimum. 


HERE are, perhaps, just two wholesalers in 
the upholstery business who never have can- 
cellation troubles, because they make it clear at 
the outstart that an order, once taken, will be 
filled. 

During the past month the cancellation sub- 
ject has been very generally discussed. In the 
dress silk trade and in the cotton trade, meetings 
have been held and resolutions passed condemn- 
ing the practice as the result of loose methods in 
buying as well as selling. 

In past years, under normal conditions, can- 
cellations were not serious. 

But to-day, with the unsettled cost of manu- 
facture, nobody can afford to have accumulations 
thrown back on their hands, even on a rising 
market. 

Cancellations have been always the cause of 
business worry. To-day they are symptomatic 
of a business hysteria and they are not always 
actuated by a falling market. 

No matter what the conditions of the trade, 
whether goods are overproduced or underpro- 
duced, prices going up or going down, many of 
the anxieties of a business would be averted if 
the orders were definite and unchangeable. 

The subiect is one which ought to be taken 
up and thrashed out by the trade, and we com- 
mend this thought to the head of the sustaining 
membership division of the Upholstery Associa- 
tion of America. 

To our mind, there is only one way of eradi- 
cating the abuse, and that is by adopting a univer- 
sal order blank and by holdine to it. 

With this thought in mind we have repro- 
duced the order form of Sidney Blumenthal & 
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Co., which applies directly to the buyer of, up- 
holstery goods. This “Acceptance of Order” re- 
fers to the order already taken by the salesman as 
having been “offered,” and even the acceptance 
of order is not binding upon either party until the 
coupon acknowledging the acceptance has been 
signed and received by the seller. In case the 
coupon is not received within a certain length of 
time, the acceptance is subject to withdrawal. If 
one firm can adopt this policy, with all the dis- 
advantages of carrying the burden alone and 
unassisted, surely the whole trade could succeed 
if backed by a general endorsement. 

This can only be effected through the co- 
operation of buyer and seller in fixing inflexibly 
the character of the order. It would be difficult 
for any one firm to adopt a rigid rule, although 
Sidney Blumenthal has done so and Cheney 
Bros. have done so. Yet it would be compara- 
tively easy if a standard contract or order was 
adopted and used by all wholesalers. 

Such a contract should cover also the opera- 
tions of the decorator, who in past years has fre- 
quently felt it his privilege to not only cancel 
orders, but to return goods. He has claimed 
justification in many ways, but we know of one 
firm who, meeting the decorator in a spirit of 
equity, has permitted this return under protest, 
but charged 10 per cent. of the face of the bill. 

The subiect of “orders” has many angles, 
but in the final analysis most of the difficulties 
can be directly traced to unauthorized or careless 
buying, careless salesmanship or careless credits ; 
and the last is, perhaps, the greatest one, for if 
credits are jealously watched, the only logical 
reason for permitting cancellations is removed. 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





E. H. Belcher, 444 Market Street, San 
Francisco, who represents several leading manu- 
facturing concerns on the Pacific Coast, is mak- 
ing a business trip to New York and is expected 
home about the first of September. 

John Irvan, buyer of drapery goods for the 
Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, is visiting the Eastern markets. 

Hal Holmes, representing the H. L. Judd 
Co. in the Pacific Coast territory, is enjoying a 
vacation trip by automobile through the North- 
west. 

Fred Plummer, well known in decorative 
circles at San Francisco, is preparing to make a 
business trip to the Orient in the interests of 
O’Connor, Harris & Co. 

The Prager department store at San Fran- 
cisco have closed out several of their sections and 
a part of the building is being torn down to make 
room for a large theater. 

F. J. Harper, the veteran manager of the 
decorative department of the White House, San 
Francisco, has returned from an Eastern and 
European buying trip. 

Carl Martin, manager of the drapery and 
upholstery department of the Emporium, has re- 
turned from a trip to Europe. Extensive changes 
have been made in the arrangement of depart- 
ments in this store of late, the decorative work 
having been done by the firm’s own force of ex- 
perts. 

Sam A. Davis, representing J. H. Thorp & 
Co., and Norman Arter, representing E. C. Car- 
ter & Son, each with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, are visiting the southern part of the state. 

Harry Gates, buyer of draperies for Hale 
Bros., San Francisco, is visiting the Eastern 
markets. 

G. A. Lenoir, of Bare Bros., San Francisco, 
has returned from an Eastern trip which in- 
cluded a visit to Chicago, where the National 
Retail Furniture Association held its annual con- 
vention. He was appointed organizer for this 
organization in the territory west of Denver. 

The F. A. Taylor Co., interior decorators, 
for several years located on an upper floor at 251 
Post Street, San Francisco, have made arrange- 
ments to take over a ground floor location at 318 
Stockton Street, and are fitting up a splendid 
establishment at this address. 

Bernard Jakway, head of the decorative de- 
partment of Bare Bros., San Francisco, recently 


ended a very successful summer session at the 
University of California in the capacity of in- 
structor in interior decoration. The Fall exten- 
sion division work will be started shortly, and 
Mr. Jakway expects to conduct classes at San 
Jose, Los Angeles, Fresno, Stockton and Sacra- 
mento, in addition to San Francisco. 

The factory of the Continental Bedding 
Mfg. Co., at 636 Bryant Street, San Francisco, 
suffered a loss by fire of nearly $500,000. A large 
amount of specially built furniture was de- 
stroyed. 

The Retail Dry Goods Association of San 
Francisco has been reorganized, and William R. 
Davis, who conducts two stores in that city, has 
been placed in full charge of the campaign of ex- 
pansion that has been inaugurated. Mr. Davis 
has been made chairman of the board of direct- 
ors, which includes: William Marks, of Marks 
Bros.; Marshal Hale; of Hale Bros. ; R. W. Cos- 
tello, of O’Connor, Moffat & Co.; P. F. Coyle, 
of the City of Paris; David Livingston, of Liv- 
ingston Bros., and Robert Ransohoff, of Ranso- 
hoff’s. 

The Pasadena Furniture & Carpet Co., of 
Pasadena, have increased their capital stock from 
$100,000 to $400,000. 

Moritz Walter, who formerly represented 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co., of San Francisco, at 
New York, has been succeeded in this capacity 
by his son, Edwin Walter. 

The Hawkins Furniture Co., of Santa Ana, 
Calif., have been awarded the contract for com- 
pletely furnishing the home of the Newport Har- 
bor Yacht Club at Newport Beach, Calif. 

The Long Beach Shade & Drapery Co. have 
engaged in business at 235 East Fourth Street, 
Long Beach, Calif., the principals being J. J. 
Merritt and L. B. Long. The shop is in charge 
of B. L. Leonard, formerly of Los Angeles. 

Klett & Noble have engaged in the home fur- 
nishing business at Hollywood, Calif. H. A. 
Klett was formerly of Detroit, Mich., while John 
Noble is well known in Los Angeles. 

L. J. Ross, a newcomer from Idaho, has 
purchased an interest in the Page-Pepper Furni- 
ture Co., at Alhambra, Calif., and this concern 
is now known as the Page-Ross Furniture Co. 

Several of the departments of the Spokane 
Dry Goods Co., at Spokane, Wash., have been 
rearranged of late, and the rug department now 
occupies half of the second floor. 

J. R. White Jr., one of the directors of the 

(Continued on page 78.) 
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See description on page 71. 
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EXAMPLES OF CURRENT PARIS DECORATION 


See description on opposite page 























PARIS FAVORS NEW ART TREATMENTS 


HE art and decorative developments of Paris 
are as interesting to the decorative world as 
are their fashion developments in the fashion 
world. Not that the world of decoration follows 
their lead, but rather because the Paris workers 
in art fields are prolific producers of new ideas 
which are always interesting for others to ob- 
serve. In their interiors to-day there is a great 
deal of what, for want of a better name, is desig- 
nated as art moderne. It is freakish, but not so 
freakish as l’art nouveau, and it furthermore pos- 
sesses a certain resemblance to the art inspira- 
tions of other people and other times. 

One of the favored treatments as a wall 
decoration is the reproduction by paint and plas- 
ter of trees and foliage. In most instances no 
attempt is made to decorate the entire wall or 
repeat the design in various parts of a room. The 
trunk of a tree may be silhouetted in a prominent 
position on a wall and the foliage, usually ex- 
pressed in silhouette, may spread over that entire 
side of the wall and even go around the corner 
on the adjoining wall. In the treatment-we illus- 
trate the leaves are not all attached to the 
branches, but appear to be falling or blowing 
through the air. 

The treatment and handling of these deco- 
tations are suggestive of the Japanese, and where 
they are used in combination with furniture and 
other decorations of a Japanese or Chinese type, 
the ensemble is distinctly novel and pleasing. 

The new interiors show a pronounced use of 
mirrors, both large and small. There is also a 
free use of marble and other ornamental stone, as 
well as forms made up of mosaic, these latter 
sometimes being of glass in iridescent colors. 

There is also, we are told, a disposition to 
return to the better types of furnishings which 
characterized the Louis Philippe epoch, a type 
of furnishing which, if we recall correctly, was 
looked upon a few years ago with considerable 
disdain. ° 
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In fabrics there is a free use of violent con- 
trasts, the color effect being suited to the texture 
of the materials employed. We give herewith 
several illustrations, indicative of current deco- 
rative thought, which show the trend of the 
times. 

The illustrations on page 69 are described as 
follows: 

Top, left, in the style of Louis XV with Chi- 
nese influence. The lamp is particularly inter- 
esting, having a high Jampadaire or lamp-post of 
antique gilt surmounted by a shade of antique 
silk with Chinese embroidery. 

Immediately below and also to the right are 
views of a room of which a Chinese screen has 
provided the keynote. The screen, which is not 
less than four or five fold, is used as a wall deco- 
ration. It depicts a Chinese landscape during the 
time of the rice harvest. Before the mantel 
and chimney in the corner of the room another 
Chinese screen of coromandel wood and lacquer 
gives further emphasis to the Chinese character 
of the treatment, while the low seat furniture, the 
cushions and the incidental bric-a-brac complete 
an ensemble that combines very effectually 
L’Art Moderne and L’Art Chinese. 

The lower right-hand illustration shows in 
addition to the wealth of cushions, embroidered 
silks, and Chinese teakwood furniture, the use of 
fur for decoration which is now much in vogue. 
In this illustration the loose coverlet of the divan 
is of Canadian marmot, coming down to the floor 
and forming a luxurious background for the 
silken cushions. 

On page 70, in the room shown by the two 
top illustrations, fur also is a conspicuous part. 
of the treatment, a tiger and a leopard skin being 
conspicuous in the left-hand illustration, while 
before the divan, in the illustration on the right, 
there is a floor cushion of two kinds of fur, ap- 
parently a white goat skin crossed by a decoration 
of short-haired fur. On the rear wall of this 








illustration there is a relief decoration of a tree 
blown by the wind, the falling leaves of which 
appear on another part of the.same wall, which 
is shown in the illustration which adjoins it on 
the left. The entire scheme of this room is in 
black and white. 

In the center illustration, which is of a 
dining-room, there is a peculiar wail decoration 
of variegated stripes, blue and white, spotted 
over by a spray of long-stemmed flowers similar 
to cornflowers, the same idea being repeated on 
the curtaining of the cupboard door. A peculi- 
arity of this room is the absence of a dining-table, 
which is the central piece of furniture of the 
average dining-room. Instead of this, however, 
there are small tables around the room which may 
be placed together, or used separately at will. 
The upholstering of the chairs and the rug, also 
in stripes, carry out the suggestion of the wall. 

The illustrations at the bottom of this page 
are a combination of Chinese and modern art fur- 
nishings. The desk in the middle of the lower 
illustration resembles a block of stone. The walls 
are of caen stone, associated with teakwood fur- 
niture, and panel decorations, both painted and in 
relief. 

The illustration in the lower right-hand cor- 
ner is more Chinese than anything else, although 
the modern spirit is maintained by the leopard 
skin and velvet cushion before the chimney, and 
the huge floor cushion in front of the carved 
teakwood cabinet. 





STERN BROS.’ NEW FABRICS. 
ETAL thread fabrics are a conspicuous fea- 
ture of the recent importations by Stern 
These comprise  silk-and-metal-thread 
damasks, brocades and brocatelle-like textures in 
a wide range of color combinations and in pat- 
terns of a distinctly decorative character. In- 
deed, the display is one that would have done 
credit to the department at any time under nor- 
mal conditions of production abroad, and it is all 
the more noteworthy because of its ample and 
diversified character under present conditions. 
Some of these fabrics represent the orders placed 
by Mr. Campbell when abroad the early part of 
this year. 


Bros. 


Also among the new arrivals in the depart- 
ment are striped silk velvets, frisé, cut and uncut 
mohair velvets; and a new fabric with a frisé 
linen surface in a pattern after the style of Geno- 
ese velvets. Hand-woven wool tapestries, priced 
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by the square yard, and other heavy tapestries by 
the yard are splendid for use with antique and 
reproduction furniture. 

There is an extraordinary range of cre- 
tonnes covering all the latest French ideas of de- 
sign, many of which are offered on a new fabric 
which closely resembles linen. 

One of the most conspicuous features of the 
printed-fabric line is the range of printed linen, 
conspicuous not only because of its ample variety, 
but also by reason of the unique coloring and at- ‘ 
tractive designs. 

These goods have just arrived and have been 
passed into stock, making with their other lines 
the most complete selection the firm have been 
able to offer for some months. 





FIRST FRENCH NETS SINCE WAR. 

HAT is believed to be the first shipment of 

curtain nets, made in Caudry, France, 
since the war, has just been received by Haugh- 
ton & Lee. Mr. Kaiser, on one of his trips to 
Europe, made an arrangement with the manu- 
facturer by means of which he was able to pro- 
cure the yarns and finance the running of his 
plant in the making of these nets. These are, 
therefore, not only the first products of his looms, 
but they have literally been the means of starting 
the plant again in business. 

The shipment includes the medium and finer 
crades, for which there has been an unsatisfied 
need in recent years, and even with the generous 
quantities now being put into stock by Haughton 
& Lee, it is not expected that this first supply will 
remain with them very long. 





ON 
WAY HERE. 

ATHAN LANS, of the Lans Curiosity Shop, 

New York,-is at present abroad, where he 
hopes to secure some important antiques from the 
homes. of prominent English and. French fami- 
lies. Recent cable advices indicate that the mar- 
ket for- antiques is very high, but Mr. Lans 
reports that he has managed to obtain the con- 
tents. of two famous Scottish-castles, which have 
already been shipped for this side, where they 
will be-placed on.exhibition within a few weeks. 


UNTAIN’S, Greenwood, Miss.,: have re- 

recently completed a large addition to their 
present department store, and are devoting the 
third floor to a new carpet and rug department. 
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Sr ORE 


T IS not given to many mercantile organiza- 
tions to reach the proud distinction of attain- 
ing fifty years of age. As time-is reckoned 
nowadays this seems to be a very long while to 
be in business, and, therefore, when this. half 
century milestone is reached, a birthday party 
is well worth while. So it was thought at the 
department store of William Taylor Son & Co., 
of Cleveland. Then came the birthday party, at 
which the hosts and hostesses were 1,700 men 





The Jubilee Chest contains documents relating to the 
Golden Jubilee and will not be opened until the Diamond 
Jubilee, twenty-five years hence. 


and women, and the guest list comprised the 
population of a city of about 900,000. This 
golden jubilee lasted for ten days, and surpassed 
anything in the way of a jubilee ever recorded in 
the annals of Cleveland and Ohio. 

Of course, the mo- 
tive of the jubilee was 
a sale, and the tangible 
results of the total 
sales during the ten 
days compared favor- 
ably with any similar 
event put on in the lar- 
ger cities like New 
York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. Amos 
Parrish Jr., the adver- 
tising director of the 
Taylor Institution, 
called it a “glorified 
sale.” 





The main aisle decorated 

with heavy silken draper- 

ies. Illustrations by cour- 
tesy of Business. 
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2 TAG ES 


B.. PREIS T 


The execution of the plans for the jubilee 
was actively begun six months before the opening 
date. _Many of the preliminary conferences were 
in the form of dinners and banquets with the 
general executives, department heads and buyers. 
One of the features of the jubilee was a souvenir 
booklet, called “Cleveland’s Golden Story,” which 
gives the history, not only of the store, but of 
Cleveland. In advertising the event, there were 
utilized the store windows, store decorations, a 
motion picture in one of the leading theaters 
simultaneous with the jubilee historical exhibition 
of fifty years old apparel; billboards and news- 
papers. Special attention was given to the histori- 
cal exhibition of wearing apparel of the period of 
1870, toward which exhibition much valuable as- 
sistance was volunteered and given by customers 
and other friends of the store. 

In this exhibit there was a gown, the hand- 
work of eighty Belgian women, secured by the 
store at a cost of $20,000. 

Another application of the half-century idea 
were four contests, offered for public participa- 
tion, with cash prizes for the winners. One of 
these was for an essay limited to three hundred 
words on “Cleveland in 1870,” and open onlv. to 
contestants more than fifty years old. 
others, 


Two 
open. to elementary and _ high-school 
pupils, were for essays of six hundred words. on 
“Cleveland’s Progress in the Past Fifty Years.” 
The fourth, open to all residents of Ohio, was 


for a poem on “Golden Cleveland.” A silver 











spoon and golden bow! were given to every baby 
born during the jubilee whose name was regis- 
tered by the parents with the store management. 
These are to be known as the “jubilee babies” in 
a reunion held for them every year, and at the 
diamond jubilee they are to be the guests of 
honor. 

The Clevelanders bought merchandise to 
such an extent that the total volume of their jubi- 
lee purchases was exactly four times the gross 
sales of the forty-ninth anniversary of a year ago 
—and that had been considered “some sale.” 





KRODER & REUBEL CO. INSURES 
EMPLOYEES. 


S PRACTICAL evidence of their interest in 

their employees’ affairs beyond the obliga- 
tions of the payroll, the John Kroder & Henry 
Reubel Co. have arranged that all employees who 
have been in their service for over six months 
shall be insured without cost. 

When an employee has been with them for 
six months, he receives a policy for $500. When 
he has been there one year this amount is in- 
creased $100, and an equal amount each year 
until he has been employed by the company for 
ten years, when his policy will be for $1,500, 
which is the maximum. 

All employees who have not as yet com- 
pleted their six months’ service will be given a 
policy for $500 when this six months is com- 
pleted. Thereafter the amount will be increased 
according to the scale outlined above. 

If an employee is permanently disabled be- 
fore the age of sixty, his insurance will be paid 
to him either in one sum or stretching over a 
period of years, as determined by individual con- 
ditions. 

The Travelers’ Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., are now working on the policies, and they 
will be delivered to the employees as soon as they 
are finished. 





AMSTERDAM-LONDON AERO SERVICE. 
ONSUL F. W. MAHIN, Amsterdam, Neth- 
erlands, describes an aeroplane service which 

has been established between Amsterdam and 

London. The aeroplanes leave the aviation 

ground on the north border of Amsterdam on 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, at 11 a. m., 

and arrive at London (Croydon) at about 2 p. m. 

They leave London (Croydon) on Mondays, 

Wednesdays and Fridays, at 10 a. M., and arrive 





at Amsterdam at about 1:30 p. M., the time con- 
sumed being about one-sixth the time necessary 
to travel by the usual railroad and steamer route. 

The aeroplanes fly overland from Amster- 
dam to Calais, France, and then across the Strait 
of Dover at the narrowest point, being only about 
ten minutes above water. The return voyage is 
by the same route. As it is approximately about 
400 miles, the aeroplanes travel at least 100 miles 
an hour. The passenger fare between Amster- 
dam and London is one hundred florins ($60.30), 
about double the cost of the first-class fare with 
meals and cabin on the steamer by the regular 
route. 

Packages are carried by aeroplane for the 
equivalent of $1 per kilo (2.2 pounds) up to 5 
kilos. For greater weights, the rate per kilo de- 
clines till the charge for 40 kilos (88 pounds) is 
$29. Heavier and larger packages are not car- 
ried except by special agreement. 





MINNEAPOLIS PROMOTES DECORA- 
TIVE STUDY. 
MINNEAPOLIS the chapter idea sug- 

gested by the National Association of Deco- 
rative Arts and Industries as a means for stimu- 
lating local interest in the home, has been carried 
out with unusual success in what is known as 
the Minneapolis Association of Art in Industry. 
We have received a booklet from the John 
S. Bradstreet Co. called “Interior Decoration,” 
prepared by Floy Donaldson, of the art depart- 
ment, Central High School, and another from 
William A. French & Co., called “History of 
Furniture,” prepared by Ruth Jedermann, of the 
art department, Public Library. 
These booklets give an outline for club study 
and are very interesting. In the William A. 
French booklet is the statement that the Minne- 
apolis Public Library has for circulation mounted 
photographs and clippings illustrating historical 
and modern adaptations of period furniture. 
Lantern slides also may be borrowed from them 
covering the subjects of period furnishings and 
house furnishings. 


ITUS BLATTER & CO. have filed papers 

at Albany for the reorganization of their 

firm to carry on business with $1,200,000, divided 

into 3,000 shares first preferred stock, 8,500 sec- 
ond preferred, and 10,000 common stock. 
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THE WALL-PAPER CONVENTION 


Notwithstanding the Very Definite Shortage of Paper with Which the Wall-Paper Industry 

Has to Contend, the Convention Held Last Month in New York Showed a Degree of Enter- 

prise in the Production of New Patterns and in the Assembly of Color Ranges That Was 
Practically the Equal of Any Previous Showing. 


HE outstanding feature of the Wall-Paper 

Convention, recently ended, was the arrange- 
ment whereby all of the manufacturers held their 
exhibits in the one hotel instead of being spread 
over several hostelries as in previous years. This 
arrangement made for convenience to both manu- 
facturers and buyers, as it was possible for a job- 
ber or retailer staying at the Commodore to see 
all of the representative lines without so much 
as leaving the building from the time he arrived 
in New York until he left. 

Considering the difficulties of production 
which the wall-paper manufacturers have experi- 
enced during the last year, another surprising 
feature of the convention was the excellence of 
design and execution in the papers shown. Of 
course, as was prophesied previous to this gather- 
ing, there were not as many new papers as for- 
merly, because it was necessary in many instances 
to show lines made up largely of old designs in 
new colorings. Nevertheless, there was an ample 
number of new patterns, and these were all splen- 
didly thought out and executed. In the old lines, 
recolored, the deadwood had been eliminated, and 
only those papers which had proved popular after 
a year’s trial on the market were continued. 

Prices, of course, were advanced, and this 
advance was brought about by conditions identi- 
cal with those obtaining in every other line of 
manufacture, namely, increased cost of labor and 
shortage of raw material. The sharpest advance 
in price was on the popular-priced papers; that 
is, on those papers printed on what is known as 
No. 2 stock, which is the cheaper grade of raw 
stock for the making of wall-paper. 

Every such convention brings something. 
home to the intelligent observer, and a fact that 
must have been borne in upon every one who 
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went to the Wall-Paper Convention in an analyti- 
cal frame of mind was that there are on the market 
to-day innumerable papers of beautiful design 
and exquisite coloring, suitable to go in the finest 
homes in the land and with any style of decora- 
tion. In other words, it is possible to say that 
the wall-paper manufacturers have raised them- 
selves out of the field where, as a whole, a cheap 
product is produced for a cheap class of trade, 
and placed themselves in a field where their out- 
put is made to accord with the principles of 
beauty and good taste in interior decoration 
rather than with the demand for low prices. 

Despite the difficulties of manufacture, and 
the shortage of raw stock, we anticipace that dur- 
ing the coming year more wall-paper will be used 
in this country than ever before, and not because 
it is the cheapest way of decorating a wall, but 
because, when used by a decorator, or home- 
maker of taste, it is the most beautiful form of 
wall decoration. 

A wise buyer buys on a rising market. It is 
for this reason that we suggest to retailers and 
jobbers that they put in their orders early, be- 
cause the unsettled condition of the raw stock 
market makes it probable that before the year is 
out prices will have advanced again, and there 
may possibly be an actual shortage of wall-paper. 

‘In conclusion let it be said that the recent 
Wall-Paper Convention was an unqualified suc- 
cess. Manufacturers were pleased with the 
quarters assigned to them by the hotel manage- 
ment, the conveniences given for showing the 
lines, and the amount of business made possible 
in these ideal surroundings. And the consensus 
of opinion among the jobbers and retailers was 
that the manufacturers had assembled a variety 
of lines of superlative excellence. 








ORGANIZE LOS ANGELES JOBBING 
FIRM. 
T WILL be of special interest to drapery -fab- 
ric users in the vicinity of Los-Angeles to 
know that Frances B. Patterson, of Patterson- 
Somerville, Inc., manufacturers of lamp-shades 


and pillows, 54 West Eleventh Street, New York, ~ 


has opened a jobbing business in. Los. Angeles 
under the name of F. B. Patterson. 

Located on the second floor of the Braun 
Building, 820 South’ Broadway, the firm will 
handle drapery fabrics, nets, trimmings, etc., and 


will cater especially to the trade for which Los 


Angeles is a natural supply center. 

Louis LeSage is associated with the business 
as general manager. Mr. LeSage has had a wide 
experience in the handling of fabrics, and is par- 
ticularly well known from his connection, prior 
to the war, with the retail contract department 
of Barker Bros., where his brother, Wilfred Le- 
Sage is, and has been for many years, in charge 
of the upholstery department. 

The firm will be renresented on the road by 
Gene Barrera, who will cover all the towns in 
California. 


HE “Nammson News,” the house organ of 

A. I. Namm & Son, in a recent number, de- 
votes a great deal of space to a history of certain 
departments of the store in connection with the 
laying of the cornerstone for the greater Namm 


store, which occurred in June. Among the illus- 
trations of the store twenty years ago there are 
two views of the department presided over by 
Samuel Weil. — 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 68.) 
California Furniture Co., Los Angeles, returned 
recently from an Eastern buying trip. 

The great success that has been achieved by 
the Furniture Exchange at San Francisco ‘in 
holding semi-annual market week events, has led 
two other Pacific Coast cities to enter the lists. 
A Fall showing will be made at Portland, Ore., 
August 9 to 14; the regular San Francisco event 
will take place August 16 to 21, and the Los 
Angeles Furniture Manufacturers’ Association 
will hold its first show and market week August 
23 to 28. 

A new ruling by the California Industrial 
Welfare Commission went into effect the first of 
August, establishing a minimum wage of $16 a 
week for experienced females and minors em- 
ployed in manufacturing or mercantile lines. 
This supplants a former minimum of $13.50. 

A disastrous fire swept the business district 
of Willows, Calif., on July 11, wiping out the big 
department. store of Hochheimer & Co., one of 
the larger institutions of the kind in northern 
California. T. A. CHURCH. 





Mr. McCausland’s. department in the Shepard store, Providence. 























TALKS WITH SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVES 


No. 1—H. G. McCaus.anp. 


G. McCAUSLAND is doing an excellent 

¢ business at Shepard & Co.’s, Providence, 
and his department is exceedingly interesting. 

“Whatever results I have achieved,” says 
Mr. McCausland, “has been due to carrying the 
stock in the first place and having the right people 
to sell it to in the second place. 

“If you always have a heavy stock, how are 
you going to get your turnover? The answer is: 
carry the stuff that turns over quickly. This idea 
of having everything 
that everybody wants 


department. Why this is I do not know, because, 
of course, they do make a success of selling 
ready-to-wears, so that it cannot be claimed that 
the reason is women like better to be waited 
upon by men. However, I would rather have 
one good man than two women in my depart- 
ment. They show more goods, and I believe that 
the more you show, the more you sell. 

“If you are going to sell your house, put a 
flower bed around the front walk. The idea 
applies the same to a 
drapery department. In- 





may be all right for a 
country grocery store or 
a city drug store, but I 
let the other: fellow 
carry the little things 
that sometimes run into 
so much of an invest- 
ment and are in very 
slow demand. 

“If a man goes to 
buy a necktie and he sees 
four bows and_ three 
four-in-hands, and one 
of them looks good to 
him he will buy it. Not so 
a woman! Not if it was 
the best value ‘in the 
world. She must see a 


one article. 


able. 





Carry stuff that turns over quickly. 
Build up a local reputation on some 


Change the department appearance 
frequently—put it up to each 
salesman in turn. 


Work for the next order as well as 

_ the one at hand. 

Carry profit-bearing goods; let the 
“other fellow” have the unprofit- 


One good window is worth two ads, 
but both should be used together. 

Buy novelties for show pieces. 

Visit the market often. 

Stick to your friends. 


sist on having an entire 
change of trim every 
week. It always appears 
different in this way and 
always looks fresh, af- 
fords more opportunity 
for showing the new 
things, keeps up the in- 
terest of both the help 
and your returning pat- 
rons. Put it up to one 
of the salesmen. Tell 
him a week ahead that 
it is his turn next. It is 
rather surprising the 
different effects that 
men will work out to 








lot of them. She comes 
of the original ‘show me’ species. So I sav, al- 
ways have of what you carry a big variety. Have 
a price range. Best of all, have some one article 
for which you can build up a local reputation. 
If you go into a strange town and hear some one 
say, ‘Go to so and so’s’ for a certain specified 
item, you can put it down that that particular de- 
partment in that store is pretty successful. 
“Now the help question! Women do not 
make successful salespeople for an upholstery 
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make a department look 
attractive. 

“Tf vou have a run-down department to build 
up, the thing to keep constantly in mind is not 
only to get the present order from your cus- 
tomer, but in some way to impress her so that she 
will return. When you are selling kitchen stoves 
or diamonds you do not have to carry this much 
in mind, but lace curtains, for instance, have a 
happy faculty, from our standpoint, of wearing 
out, and as they are a fairly conspicuous mem- 
ber of the household, they represent a very 








fine advertisement of your department. 

“The locality and type of store has, of 
course, much to do with the class of merchan- 
dise you can best operate with, but because, per- 
haps, I have personally always felt that the best 
is the cheapest, I have tried to attract that kind 
of trade and let the other fellow buy and sell the 
‘plunder.’ There are depreciations and losses 
enough without getting into the job-lot business 
in our line. I have never yet bought a ‘second,’ 
even in the good old days when seconds were 
seconds and not sold you as firsts. I believe, too, 
that there is a longer profit in first quality stuffs. 
Certain it is that you have a cleaner stock and a 
better trade to handle. 

“One thing to be careful of is an accumula- 
tion of short ends. I carefully go over my stock 
each week, pull out and make remnants, regard- 
less of price, take the loss and they are sold, keep- 
ing the shelves always clean and stocky looking. 

“I believe very strongly in advertising. For 
the last three years my department has averaged 
at least five advertisements a month. I figure 
that one window is worth two ads. These two, 
however, should come out simultaneously, and an 
effort always made to promptly display in the de- 
partment any merchandise that is advertised. 

“As for the workroom, my experience is that 
it can be made to pay by sticking to the business 
of taking no job that we are not practically cer- 
tain of making a good profit on. Of course, it is 
a moot question as to the policy of telling a 
customer we have not this or that, or we cannot 
do this or that when she perhaps has a certain 
right to expect it, but if you are going to make 
money for the firm, you will take this risk and 
you will let the other fellow have the question- 
able pleasure of carrying little things that so sel- 
dom sell and doing the big jobs on a close margin. 
‘The workroom should be run only as a means to 
sell merchandise. Charge enough to cover your 
costs, add your profit, and then, like the currant 
jelly recipe, put in a little more sugar besides— 
against that one little mistake that can so easily 
happen. 

“Each salesman is responsible for a certain 
section of the department. Dependence is placed 
upon him for the looks and condition of that 
stock. They are instructed to always offer to get 
more of anything we are out of when a customer 
wants a re-order. 

“Exaggerations of values must be avoided 


‘by the salesmen. The commission or bonus sys- 





tem, while the best solution found yet for bigger 
sales, has this one drawback. 

“Buy novelties for show pieces, even if you 
do not expect to take an order from them. They 
add an air to your department which will make 
cheap your investment. 

“Go to the market often. Visit the retail 
departments there. It is a constant inspiration 
to see how the others are playing your game. 
Local price agreements on staples are money 
savers. 

“Stick to your friends in buying. Reci- 
procity has something to do with success even in 
the upholstery business.” 





A FITTING CELEBRATION OF FOR- 
TIETH ANNIVERSARY. 
‘AST month, Salo Stroheim celebrated his 
fortieth anniversary in the upholstery trade, 
and the occasion was fittingly observed in the 
completion of his newly furnished showroom, 
unquestionably one of the most interesting whole- 
sale establishments in the trade. 

By the new arrangement the stock which has 
heretofore been in plain view of every customer 
alighting from the elevator is now concealed, the 
floor being divided by old oak wainscoting which 
reaches to the ceiling. The stock is on one side 
of the floor and the offices, consultation rooms 
and display rooms on the opposite side, facing 
Fourth Avenue. The arrangement, moreover, 
gives privacy and exclusiveness to the customers 
and every facility for an expeditious and com- 
fortable inspection of fabrics. In the northeast 
corner is Mr. Stroheim’s private office. 

If the old showroom was interesting, the new 
arrangement is vastly better, and speaks volumes 
for the skill and industry which has brought the 
firm to its present status. 

As a boy in 1880, Mr. Stroheim started with 
the old firm of Schneider, Stroheim & Co., of 
which his father, Julius Stroheim, was a partner. 
In 1883 this firm dissolved partnership and Peter 
Schneider, Sons & Co., and Julius Stroheim & 
Co. were formed. On the death of his father, 
Salo Stroheim established the firm of Stroheim 
& Romann. Since the death of Mr. Romann 
some years ago, the business has been continued 
under the same name. 

The illustration on the opposite page shows 
a partial view of the new showrooms, taking in 
about half of the Fourth Avenue side. Mr. Stro- 
heim’s office is in the right-hand corner at the 
rear of the picture. 
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A HANDSOMELY REDECORATED SHOWROOM 


The illustration shows the rearranged and redecorated quarters of Stroheim & Romann, which make them as 
handsome and convenient as any in the upholstery trade. 









































ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS IN CURRENT FURNITURE 
OFFERINGS 


See description on opposite page. 














WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


VANDERHOOF—A. B. Vanderhoof is again 
affiliated with the upholstery trade, having joined 
the salesforce of Rousmaniere-Williams & Co. on 
August 1. 

CaRPENTER—A. L. Carpenter resigned re- 
cently as buyer of upholstery goods and rugs for 
the Cooper, Coates & Casey Dry Goods Co., Los 
Angeles. 

HirsH—Ralph Hirsh, of the Zenith Mills, 
accompanied by Mrs. Hirsh, is visiting the Cana- 
dian Rockies, sojourning at Banff and Lake 
Louise, and from there will go to Glenwood 
Springs and Colorado Springs. 

BLUMENTHAL—Sidney Blumenthal 
for Europe in July. 

GapEBUSCH—Paul Gadebusch, son of Paul 
Gadebusch, of F. Schumacher & Co., after nearly 
two years of suffering from wounds received in 
service overseas, has been discharged as well and 
is again active in business with his father. 

KAUFFMANN—M. A. Kauffmann, of the 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co., has returned from a trip 
to China and Japan. 

Strauss—Berthold Strauss, with the Moss 
Rose, Mfg. Co., sailed on the Rotterdam, July 21, 
to visit England, France and Germany. 

Benepict—George G. Benedict, who has 
been conducting a decorating and upholstering 
company at 911 Elm Street, Youngstown, Ohio, 
has been compelled on account of his health to 
close out his business, and is going to establish 
himself in the West. As soon as he is physically 
able he will resume business in California. 

Evers—The office of Walter V. A. Evers, 
designer of wall-paper and textiles, will be closed 
from August 21 until Labor Day. It is at this 
time of year that Mr. Evers takes his vacation in 
the Adirondacks. 

ApLEr—H. J. Adler, who conducts the dra- 
pery department in George D. Koch & Sons Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, was in the market recently. 
Since starting up last January he reports an ex- 
cellent business, increasing every month. On 
October 1, when they move into the new building 
on Euclid Avenue, just across from their present 
site, he will materially extend his department. 
Next February, when the concern celebrates their 


fortieth anniversary, they expect to have a jubilee 
sale. 


sailed 


Fry—Reginald Fry, who was for a number 
of vears with the Stead & Miller Co. before asso- 
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ciating with Montague & Co., is back with the 
former firm, and will cover Southern territory. 

Girxins—John C, Gifkins has joined the 
staff of the Riverdale Mfg. Co., for whom he will 
cover parts of the metropolitan district and the 
Far West. 

O.tporrp—Hans Oldoerp, who has a record 
of twenty years or more with John Darling & Co., 
and who severed this connection about a year 
ago, has returned in charge of the sales depart- 
ment, succeeding Norman Findlay. 

SLoan—W. J. Sloan, of Los Angeles, for- 
merly of Topeka and Wichita, Kan., has suc- 
ceeded M. R. Brooks in the drapery and floor- 
covering departments of the Rorabaugh, Brown 
Dry Goods Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


(Continued on page 84.) 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE. 

HE illustration on the opposite page shows a 

number of interesting furniture pieces from 
models being shown this season by four import- 
ant firms. 

The “Waltham” armchair is from the line 
of the Orsenigo Co., Inc., and the same design 
is offered in a very graceful side-chair to match. 

The tables, at the top and center, are from 
the collection of M. Schlesinger, Inc. The finish 
is unusual, for while the grain of the wood is for 
the most part easily discernible, certain parts of 
the carving are picked out in paint, creating a 
most interesting and decorative effect. 

The Sixteenth Century Italian credenza in 
the lower left corner of the page is from the line 
of the Kensington Mfg. Co. It is made of wal- 
nut, elaborately carved and interestingly finished. 

In the lower right corner is a mahogany con- 
sole and mirror, Elizabethan finish, with hand- 
painted decorations in oil. It is made by the El- 
gin A, Simonds Co. The top of the console is 
of best grade black and gold marble. 





MOSS ROSE MFG. CO. ADD TO PLANT. 
HE Moss Rose Mfg. Co. have awarded a 
contract for a four-story and basement ad- 

dition to their factory, 110 x 100 feet, of fire- 
proof reinforced concrete construction. Need- 
less to say, this addition will enable the firm to 
meet the demands made upon them by increasing 
business and will provide them with an equip- 
ment of the highest possible order. 
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A MONTH OF OUTINGS. 
(Continued from page 48.) 
hunared members of the organization, who en- 
tered enthusiastically into the various events. 

Considerable interest centered around the 
baseball match, which consisted of teams repre- 
senting respectively the upholstery and carpet in- 
terests, the upholstery team winning by a score 
of 11 to 7, thus winning the Montgomery Ward 
trophy. The teams were made up as follows: 

Upholstery team: George J. Rien, catcher; 
J. F. Rogers, pitcher; F. J. Robin, first base; W. 
C. Shine, second base; E. M. Boyington, third 
base; Otto Biechle, shortstop; H. Clinton Gaile, 
left field; Charles E. Shults, center; Robert J. 
McGann, right field and captain. Substitutes, 
George A. Buckley and A. H. Faul. 

Carpet team: Stanley J. Haffner, pitcher ; 
Charles F. Osborne, first base; F. J. Rayner, sec- 
ond base; T. W. Osten, catcher; Francis I. 
Monahan, shortstop; John Carney, third base; 
Charles J. Folger, left field; Lee H. Hite, center; 
Ed Strauss, right field. Substitutes, B. E. Cedar- 
quist and Ralph Rose. 

In addition to the Montgomery Ward trophy, 
each man on the winning team was presented 
with a gold Eversharp lead pencil. 

The upholstery team also won the tug-of- 
war, the teams consisting of the following: 

Upholstery team: T. R. Brownlee Jr., H. 
Clinton Gile, Adolph Haberstroh, E. G. Johnson, 
E. Y. Latimer, R. G. McCann, J. F. Rogers, R. 
J. Ritchie Jr., G. J. Schickluna, W. C. Shine, H. 
Ralph Wilson and Samuel Wand. 

Carpet team: B. E. Cedarquist, P. J. Duffy, 
C. J. Folger, E. N. McClung, F. I. Monahan, W. 
E. Mathies, T. W. Osten, E. C. Schmidt, Al. H. 
Smith, T. W. Saveland, Ralph Rose and Stanley 
G. Haffner. 

Winners of the other events were: 

One hundred yard dash, J. F. Rogers. 

Heavy men’s race, W. C. Shine. 

Quoits, Robert J. Ritchie Jr. 

Hop, skip and jump, J. F. Rogers. 

The golf tournament naturally was a big 
portion of the day’s festivities, the Fair trophy 
being won by Frank J. Bersbach for low gross 
score: W. H. Howlett, runner-up, receiving the 
David C. Litt trophy. The Alfred H. Smith 
trophy for low net score was won by M. R. 
Curry ; second low net score, T. A. Gardner, prize, 
one dozen golf balls; third low net score, Alfred 
H. Smith, prize, pair of golf hose; low score 
against par, winner, Max Lau, first prize, one 
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half-dozen golf balls; second prize, A. C. Harney, 
three golf balls; third prize, H. M. Bateman, 
three golf balls; blind bogey, winner, E. J. ‘Whit- 
field, prize, $10 merchandise certificate donated 
by John M. Young. _- 

The outing was attended by a number of out- 
of-town visitors, and it is safe to. predict that 
many of them will make it a point to visit Chicago 
for next year’s outing if it is possible for them 
to do so, for the affair was voted by all a com- 
plete success. 


* 2K 2K 


‘HE fifth annual field day of the Upholstery 
Association of America, scheduled for 
Wednesday, August 11, was in a sense a new 
venture on the part of the association. Success- 
ful outings have been held in other years, but in 
every case the day chosen has been a Saturday, 
and the regular Saturday half-holiday undoubt- 
edly contributed a great deal to the success of 
the occasion. The committee, however, found it 
impossible to obtain adequate and exclusive ac- 
commodation on a Saturday, and therefore this 
year they proposed the holding of the annual field 
day on a Wednesday, believing that it would be 
possible to carry oui a successful day in the 
middle of the week. 

The results seem to have justified their ex- 
pectation, for notwithstanding the uncertain 
character of the weather, approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty members and friends were in 
attendance. 

The steamboat Pontiac left the foot of East 
Thirty-first Street at 12:30, landing the party, 
after an hour and a half sail, at Duers’. Landing. 

First in the order of events was the group 
photograph, a reproduction of which appears on 
the opposite page. Following this, the baseball 
match between the wholesale and retail repre- 
sentatives of the upholstery trade was started. 

The wholesale trade was represented by 
Pinkerton, catcher; Smith, pitcher; Hoffman, 
first base; Stran, second base; McDonough, third 
base; Jarrett, shortstop; Keller, left field; Hal- 
loran, center field; Richardt, right field. 

The retail trade was represented by O’Con- 
nell, catcher ; Symonds, pitcher ; Zeitz, first base; 
Tiren, second base; Golding, third base; Boyle, 
shortstop; Purcell, left field; Kaufman, right 
field; Sivitz, center field. 

Umpires: Kurnicki, McLaughlin. 

The wholesale team had the best of the argu- 








ment from the start, rolling up a score in seven 
innings of 17 to 2. 

‘The retail team played good bali, but seemed 
to lack the benefit of having practiced together. 
This, and the fact that they were compelied to 
substitute some emergency players, naturally 
handicapped the team. The game, however, was 
thoroughly enjoyed by spectators as well as play- 
ers. 

The list of field sports, with the winners of 
the various events, was as follows: 

Three-legged race—Won by A. Jarrett and 
L. S. Fox. 

Fat man’s race—Harold W. Burton. 

Sack race—J. B. Oldstein. 

Medley race, two heats—First, won by W. 
J. Dinan; second, by Charles R. Stephens. No 
final heat. 

Fifty-yard dash—Arthur Hoffman. 

Dinner was served in the big dining hall, and 
the party re-embarked at 7:30 for the sail home. 

While the day was cloudy and rain threéat- 
ened at various times, the entire trip was made 
without a shower to mar the festivities, and the 
fifth annual field day will go down in the memoirs 
of the organization as a worthy successor of 
those of former years. 





STOCK AND SPECIAL-ORDER FRAMES. 

ROMPT deliveries of stock patterns is a fea- 

ture in the business policy of the Colonial 
Furniture Co. This service, together with 
equally careful attention to orders for frames 
made on furnished specifications, will prove valu- 
able to makers of upholstered furniture who have 
had difficulties in securing supplies of frames. 
Blue-prints and prices are sent from the plant 
in Grand Rapids, from whence shipments are 
made. 


ITH the retirement of Messrs. Findlay and 

McDonald from the firm, John Darling & 
Co., Inc., will continue the distribution of their 
various imported lines under the presidency of 
James E. Bathgate Jr., as formerly. 

Hans Oldoerp, who, with the exception of 
the last few months, has been connected with 
John Darling & Co., Inc., for about twenty years, 
will succeed Mr. Findlay. 


N ANNOUNCING their new line to be shown 
September 1, George Brooks & Sons Co. ad- 
vise the trade that there will be no reduction in 
prices and that further demands have been made 
upon them for an increase by their employees. 


WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS. 
(Continued from page 81.) 

McNas—William J. McNab, one of the best 
known traveling men in the drapery and lace cur- 
tain trade, will, after Sept. 1, represent George 
Brooks & Sons Co. in the Central West terri- 
tory, with headquarters at the firm’s New York 
office, 257 Fourth Avenue, succeeding Joseph S. 
McGuire Jr., who formerly represented the firm 
over that territory. 


Hates—J. R. Hales, of the Hales & Waish 
Co., decorators, 115 West Seventh Street, Cin- 
cinnati, was in the market during the past week. 
Mr. Hales was formerly the contract man for the 
Robert Mitchell Furniture Co., under Mr. Red- 
field. 


Coyvte—Friends of Dan Coyle, buyer for 
Hecht Bros. Co., Washington, will regret to learn 
of his illness. He has had to leave his work to 
go to his old home in Pennsylvania, suffering 
from lung trouble. 


Lavis—William R. Lavis has been engaged 
to represent Brooks Bros. Co. in New York State 
and the New England territory. H. Leo Hass will 
carry their line through Pennsylvania, Baltimore, 
Washington and the South. 


MILLER—B. J. Miller, of Miller Bros., is ex- 
pected back early next month from his present 
trip abroad in the interest of the firm. 


McGeacuin—George McGeachin, of Wit- 
combe, McGeachin & Co., who has been abroad 
in the interest of the firm since early in April, is 
not expected to return until some-time next 
month. 


LercH—H., J. Lerch, of John Wanamaker’s 


New York upholstery department, is expected 
back from Europe about August 16. 





ALL ABOUT PAINTS. 


BOOK of undoubted value to paint and var- 

nish chemists, and a valuable work of refer- 

ence for all who have to deal with the inspection 

and analysis of paints and varnishes, is “Analysis 

of Paint Vehicles, Japans and Varnishes,” by 

Clifford Dyer Holley, professor of chemical engi- 
neering, University of Michigan. 

In twenty practical, chapters he covers the 
entire subject in a way which is not only exhaust- 
ive, but easily understandable as providing a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of paint and chemical for- 
mulas. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., are the publishers. 
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THE ANNUAL WALL-PAPER DINNER 


VER two hundred wall-paper manufacturers, 

jobbers and manufacturers’ salesmen sat 
down to dinner at ‘the Hotel Commodore, on 
Wednesday evening, July 21, at the regular an- 
nual dinner given by the manufacturers to the 
visiting trade. Addresses were made by Henry 
Burn, president of the Wall-Paper Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; A. E. Lyons, commissioner of 
the association ; Louis M. Chase, president of the 
Wall-Paper Travelers’ Association, and Messrs. 
Tait, Huppuch and Marshal. 

After the dinner the company arose and 
gave a silent toast to the memory of Geo. I. 
Wiley, J. H. Findley, J. M. Upthegraff, Louis C. 
Kuhnert and Frank W. Eckstrom. Then Mr. 
Burn addressed the company, in part, as follows: 


We have had many occasions of this kind, some 
of which have been attended by the largest buyers of 
the country with whom it was advisable to confer as 
to wall-paper conditions as they developed, and with 
the view to giving better protection to the interests of 
both parties, but this is the first occasion on which we 
have had present the salesmen representing the industry, 
and I want to say right here that we missed it in not 
inviting them on former occasions, since they are so 
important an element in the business. 

+ ” * ” + x“ . 


As vou know, last season we started off with the 
most brilliant prospects. Everything seemed to be oper- 
ating in our favor, and we honed that we were finallv 
to sail in calm waters, but while the season was yet 
young the storm broke, and after we had marketed 
about 80 per cent. of our product the price of paper 
began to soar, and we began to have labor troubles, and 
these were followed bv embargoes, caused partly by bad 
weather, railroad strikes, lack of cars, etc., bringing 
about a curtailment of manufacture and deliveries, and, 
taking the season as a whole. it was about as trouble- 
some a season as can be imagined. The manufacturer 
had made no preparations for the contingencies that 
developed, and when the storm broke he suffered finan- 
cially to a very large extent. Now, in order to make 
Provisions against similar conditions in the coming sea- 
son, it has become necessary to prepare new trade regu- 
lations which will, in a measure at least, give the manu- 
facturer some degree of protection in case conditions 
similar to those of last year develop, and the nature of 
these trade regulations will be explained to you by sev- 
eral of the speakers who are to follow, and you on your 
part will thereby understand exactly the conditions 
under which business will have to be conducted next 
year, and can make your preparations accordingly. 


Many efforts have been made to bring about co- 
operation in the wall-paper business during the past 
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fifty years, and in all of these I participated, and I feel 
justified in saying that when such propositions offered 
mutual benefits they were successful; but, where one 
side or the other endeavored to obtain an advantage, the 
proposition was doomed to failure and failed. It is a 
sad commentary on the wall-paper business that, of all 
the factories that existed twenty-eight years ago, but 
four survive, and that.in the case of only two of these 
factories the heads of the concerns are still living. 
More than fifty factories have been discontinued during 
that period, and I have figured out that if the losses 
caused by the closing of so many factories were calcu- 
lated, it would be found that this loss would equal all 
the money that was made during the period of their 
existence. Many years ago, T. J. Briggs, a manufac- 
turer, made the statement that the wall-paper business 
was the most extravagant of all industries, and I feel 
humiliated in making the claim that it has not improved 
much since his time, and that the industry is certainly 
greatly in need of co-operation. Now, co- operation is 
most frequently referred to in connection with price, 
but I want to make it clear that my remarks have no 
bearing whatever upon the price situation. The trouble 
is that we have altogether too many unnecessary over- 
head charges; that we are extravagant in getting out 
lines, extravagant in our sampling and in the matter of 
sample books, and that our method of distribution, 
from the standpoint’ of efficiency engineers, is a grand 
joke. 

Now, these extravagances are largely due to the 
fact that the manufacturer does not know what his 
goods cost him, or what bearing these extravagances 
have upon the cost of his goods, and it is, with the view 
of enlightening you gentlemen on this point, that I shall 
presently ask one of the speakers to go into this ques- 
tion of manufacturing costs, and while I know that 
many manufacturers do prepare cost sheets, yet, in my 
talks with them, I find that they do not take many im- 
portant costs into consideration. 

And now I get to the last subject on which I ask 
your consideration, and it is one in which all of you 
are mutually interested, and one in connection with 
which we can present a united front. 

Because of the increased costs of manufacture, and 
the consequent increased costs in the prices of our prod- 
uct to the dealer, it follows necessarily that the dealer 
and the consumer will study more closely than ever the 
merits of wall-paper, as compared with other wall and 
decorative coverings, and it therefore becomes more 
necessary than ever before that the merits of wall- 
paper should be made clear to the public. As one of 
the recent magazines has stated, the wall-paper busi- 
ness has been asleep in this matter, and the magazine 
is correct in making such a statement, for while we have 
aroused the wall-paper business to a certain extent 
during the past two years, and have secured a modest 
financial support for a propaganda of publicity, their 
co-operation has not extended beyond such financial 
support, and they have not given that personal support 
that is absolutely essential in order to produce the re- 
sults which could be obtained by the expenditure of 
the money that they are furnishing, and the last item 
on the program to-nivht is intended to arouse your in- 








terest on this subject by means of a movitig picture, 
illustrating the manufacture of wall- paper, starting in 
with the cutting of the trees atnd the making of the pulp, 
following up the subject until the paper is hung up 
on the wall, and an address by Mr. Lyons, in which 
he will make clear the duty of every. manufacturer,, of 
every buyer, and of every salesman, to put his shoulder 
to the wheel, and to make an unqualified sticcess of the 
plans Mr. Lyons has in mind to secure for the wall- 
mapes business that place i in the sun to which it is ‘en- 
title 


REGULATIONS WITH RELATION TO 
SAMPLES FOR THE WALL-PAPER 
TRADE, ADOPTED JULY 17. 


Not to exceed one set of sample books to be fur- 
nished gratis to retail dealers for store use when so re- 
quested. A uniform charge of $1.50 per book to be 
made for extra Buoks to retail dedlers in addition to 
the one set furnished gratis. 

A sufficient number of books or sample rolls to 
be furnished gratis to jobbers .to. equip their road sales- 
men. All other books or sample rolls to be charged for 
at regular prices to the jobbers, sample book. houses 
and dealers, except that the, following border .sample 
allowances may be made to. sample book houses and to 
jobbers doing a sample book business: 


Per Cent. 

Discount 

One band, two band and three band: borders... - 33 1/3 
Four band, five-band and six band borders... 25 
Tile borders and binders. «..... 03% ossckeeecee 25 
Flitter and appliqué borders.................. 25 
Engraved and aerograph borders and binders.. 25 


Where a bookman or a jobber doing a sample book 
business cuts up 300 rolls or more of side walls he may 
be allowed a discount of 50 per cent. on borders to be 
used in connection with same: This exception to apply 
only on one, two and three band borders. Provided that 
the number of samonle rolls of borders ordered for 

sample purposes shall not exceed the quantity actually 
required for sample books. 

In addition to the customary charge for cutting 
out of borders, a charge shall be made for the labor 
involved in the performance of the following special 
work for sample book men, jobbers or retailers: 
Typing or printing sample rolls. 

Cutting up hangings or borders into sheets. 
3. Centering and sheeting cut-out borders. 
Removal of waste paper from cut-out borders. 

5. Making of sample books in excess of the num- 
ber above provided for. 

All of above work and anything of a similar nature 
charged for at the rate of 75 cents per hour. 

In all instances where packing cases are supplied, 
a charge shall be made for same. 

Cores supplied with sample reels are to be charged 
for at cost prices and to be credited at prices charged 
when returned in good condition and without expense 
to factory. 


| 
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HAVE HAD SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 
HE Kirschkraft Draperies Corp. has recently 
brought to a successful completion their 
first year of operation. The drapery business of 
the Kirsch Mfg, Co. has grown to such an extent 
that it was deemed advisable to give it the atten- 
tion of a separate organization. It was therefore 
separated from the curtain-rod business, and the 
Kirschkraft Draperies Corp. have developed the 





F. C. MEYER. 


drapery business very considerably during their 
year of operation. 3 

The Kirsch salesforce represent the Kirsch- 
kraft Draperies Corp. in their respective terri- 
tories, and the officers of the corporation for the 

ensuing year are: President, J. M. N. Broughton; 
first vice-president, W. A. Damaske ; second 
vice-president, F. L. White; secretary, F. N. Oet- 
tinger ; treasurer, J. A. Reinhart. 

As announced in THE UPHOLSTERER last 
month; F. C. Meyer is general manager of the 
corporation at Sturgis, Mich., where the home 
office and ‘factory is located. He is assisted by 
C. E. Bergin, who has charge of the New York 
office. 





A NOVEL ADVERTISING IDEA. 
V. HALL, upholstery and rug buyer for 
¢ Sanger Bros., Waco, Tex., recently accom- 
plished a novel “stunt” in demonstrating the use 
of Gordon Jiffy-Seat Covers for automobile use. 
After figuring with a number of dealers as to 
how a car could be gotten into the store, a local 
automobile company succeeded in bringing in an 
Essex by turning it on its side and rolling it into 
the store, where it was used on the main floor for 
the purpose of demonstrating the seat covers 
which the firm are handling. 

Mr. Hall reports that the idea attracted a 
great deal of interest, resulting in valuable adver- 
tising, not only for the department featured, but 
also for the entire store. 


lt is announced that “Shaw’s,” a leading de- 
partment store, of St. Clair, Mich., have installed 
a wall-paper department. 
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N IMPRESSIVE feature of the Janeway & 
Carpender line in the convention was the 
way in-which this firm has handled the applica- 
tion of color to their various 
wall-paper patterns. Their 
designs, while quite up to the 
standard, are rendered par- 
ticularly beautiful by the care with which they 
are printed, the absolute register of the different 
colors, and a general evenness of tone overlaying 
every one of their papers. 

Among their new papers there is a generous 
supply of tapestry and floral effects as well as 
new striped papers of rather unusual coloring. Of 
the papers they retained from last year and are 
now showing, in new color combinations, Jane- 
way & Carpender have, if anything, improved 
upon the color combinations of last year. 


JANEWAY & 
CARPENDER 


HE Becker, Smith & Page exhibit at the con- 
vention -was filled with visitors practically 
all the time, and this was brought about by the 
fact that they were showing 
exceedingly beautiful papers 
in tapestry and small floral 
effects. Many of these papers, 
especially the striped and garlanded bedroom 
papers, were in period design and printed in deli- 
cate pastel shades. In going over the line one 
was impressed particularly by the distinctive 
qualities of their papers. Practically every pat- 
tern in the line bore the earmarks of having been 
turned out by a firm used to manufacturing only 
high-grade papers. 


BECKER, SMITIi 
& PAGE 


OSITIVE proof that comparatively inexpen- 
sive papers are not necessarily ugly papers 
was given by the Vornhold line this year. This 
company is showing a series 
of patterns of all kinds of 
papers, living-room, dining- 
room, bedroom, etc., which in 
design and coloring are of real beauty. Some of 
their effects, achieved by simple methods of 
printing, are beautiful enough to be compared 
with a great many of the expensive papers shown 
at the convention. 


VORN HOLD 
WALL-PAPER CO. 
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EAR by year the Standard Textile Products 

‘Co. has been bringing out a broader line of 
Sanitas. This year they have added several new 
; patterns to the “best sellers” 
of last year, making their dis- 
play a noteworthy feature at 
the recent Wall-Paper ‘Convention. - These new 
patterns in Sanitas are designed primarily for 
living rooms: Their colorings are of different 
shades of tan and blue. Patterns are not very 
prominent, ‘but pronounced enough to give 
the wall-covering character. 

They have also added several new tiling 
patterns, and these are so well executed that it is 
doubtful if, when on the wall, the keenest ob- 
server, at a short distance, can distinguish be- 
tween them and real tiling. 


SANITAS. 


HE Jmperial-Campbell exhibits, in which is 

comprised the Plattsburgh Wall-Paper Co., 
Imperial Wall-Paper. Co.,.Wm. Campbell Wall- 
Paper Co., Hobbs Wall-Paper 
Co., and Lincrusta-Walton 
Co., comprised a wall-paper 
convention by themselves, in- 
asmuch as. in this group of concerns every con- 
ceivable kind of wall-paper, in all grades and 
prices, was shown, and from this group of con- 
cerns it is possible for a decorator or retailer to 


IM PERIAL-CAMP- 
BELL EXHIBITS. 


buy every kind of pattern and coloring suitable 
to-go into any house; whether a mansion on Fifth 
Avenue or a farmhouse in the backwoods of Vir- 
ginia. 


OT since the war has there been shown a 

line of heavy relief papers of such excel- 
lence as is shown by the Lincrusta-Walton Co. 
this year. An important fea- 
ture is the broadness of this 
line, covering designs in prac- 
tically all periods and ranging 
in color from the lightest shades of tan to the 
deepest blues and reds. Lincrusta is a paper ex- 
tremely suitable for use by high-class decorators, 
and it is more than probable this year that it will 
be used to a greater extent than ever before, 


LINCRUSTA- 
WALTON CO. 








because in the Lincrusta-Walton Co.’s line there 
is a paper suitable practically for every kind of 
decoration. 


OR the first time in many years an importer 
has exhibited at the domestic Wall-Paper 
Manufacturers’ Convention. This year the W. 
H. S. Lloyd Co. showed their 
line at the Hotel Commodore. 
co. Their showing comprised an 
exhibit of the Sanderson line 
and of their grass cloth line. Sanderson papers, 
as every one knows, are the equal of any papers 
turned out by the English manufacturers. It 
must be said that our British cousins have suc- 
ceeded in bringing forward a collection of papers 
which are distinctly new. The patterns as a whole 
are a little more pronounced than those in cur- 
rent American papers, but the coloring is in the 
predominant delicate shades. 


W. H. S. LLOYD 


DISTINCT feature in the line shown by the 

Robert Griffin Co. was its breadth. They 

showed a great number of papers suitable for 

every conceivable purpose, 

ROBERT GRIFFIN and all of them were so good 

Co. of their kind that it is impos- 

sible, with justice, to dwell 

on any particular series of patterns and color- 
ings. 


N KEEPING with the general trend in wall- 
paper design and coloring, the “York Card” 
line this year embraces papers of quiet pattern 
and coloring in the delicate 
pastel shades. There are, of 
course, a suitable number of 
deep-toned effects suitable for 
use in dining-rooms and halls, and in these the 
dominating tones are natural greens and autumnal 
browns. 


YORK CARD & 
PAPER CO. 


HE Beaudry and Cortland exhibits showed 

a combination line of excellent papers rang- 

ing all the way from the most expensive to the 
cheaper grades, and contain- 


BEAUDRY WALL- ing especially in what the 


PAPER CORP. Cortland Co. call their “bread 
CORTLANDWALL- and butter line,” some de- 
PAPER CO., INC. signs and colorings which 


were quite unique. It is 
stated that these two companies booked enough 
orders at the convention to keep their factories 
running at top notch for several months to come. 





NCE more the Standard Wall-Paper Co., in 

showing their Standard Liberty line, have 
put over a series of papers which are bound to 
sell in their trade. The de- 
signs are in good taste and 
colors, and in the moderate- 
priced papers there are none which give greater 
value than those brought out by this concern. 


STANDARD 
WALL-PAPER CO. 


ERTAIN of the manufacturers this: year 

concentrated upon the quality rather than 
the size of their line. This is the case of the 
Langhorne Wall-Paper Co., 
who did not show, perhaps, 
as many papers as their com- 
petitors, but whose patterns 
were equal in beauty to any shown at the con- 
vention sold at anywhere near the same figure. 


THE LANGHORNE 
WALL- PAPER CO. 


HE salesmen for the Gilbert Wall-Paper Co. 
claimed at the convention that every feature 
of their line was made to sell, and an examina- 
tion of it would lead one to 
believe that their statement 
was not exaggerated, inas- 
much as it contained no dead- 
wood, but a series of bright, snappy patterns sure 
to be popular in the trade reached by retailers 
carrying this well known line. 


GILBERT WALL- 
PAPER CO. 


MONG the popular-priced papers there were 

none which excelled the Enterprise Wall- 
Paper Co. In their patterns there was a strength 
and boldness which gave the 
product real character, and 
their colorings were equal to 
those found in many of the more expensive 
papers. 


ENTERPRISE 
WALL-PAPER CO. 
















































































































































































































































































THREE OF THE MOST HANDSOME WALL-PAPERS AT 
THE CONVENTION 


At the top are two patterns from the Janeway & Carpender line. The bottom paper is a beautiful design 
brought out by Becker, Smith & Page. 
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CARLOS R. WATERS. 


C= R. WATERS, vice-president of the 
Kensington Mfg. Co., died at his home in 
Greenwich, Conn., on July 29, after a brief ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Waters, who was forty-two years of 
age, had been identified with the decorative trade 
throughout his entire business career. For many 
years he held an important position with Schmitt 
Bros., and later with the Hayden Co. until July, 
1912, when he joined the Kensington Mfg. Co. as 
vice-president and sales manager. 

Mr. Waters was a highly cultivated man of 
exceptional taste, and a great lover of music. His 
influence was always exerted for better things, 
and his loss will be severely felt throughout the 
decorative trade. 

He leaves a father and sister. The funeral 
and interment services were held at Baltimore, 
Md., Saturday, July 31. 


FRANK W. ECKSTROM. 


INCERE and deep-felt regret was caused 
throughout the entire wall-paper trade by the 
news of the death of Frank W. Eckstrom, for 
twenty-three years general manager of Uhl Bros., 
the San Francisco jobbers. Mr. Eckstrom died 
in San Francisco, on July 20, from a complication 
of diseases. 

He was one of the most popular men in the 
trade. An evidence of his popularity was given 
at the recent dinner of the Wall-Paper Travelers’ 
Association, when a unanimous vote was taken to 
send a large floral tribute to his funeral on behalf 
of the association. 


JOSEPH A. HARLEY 


HE death occurred on Wednesday, July 21, 

of Joseph A. Harley, well known to the New 
York and Philadelphia trade from several years’ 
connection with the wholesale lace curtain busi- 
ness. The deceased was for several years 
Philadelphia representative of the Martin Mfg. 
Co., leaving this position to join the staff of the 
Bromley Mfg. Co., covering the territory of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

Mr. Harley contracted tuberculosis which 
forced him to relinquish his position, and for 
about two years he has done no active work. Al- 
ways of a genial disposition, the deceased was a 
general favorite among the members of the trade 

















CARLOS R. WATERS. 


and he had the esteem and friendship of a large 
circle of acquaintances and customers. 

The funeral services were held in Phila- 
delphia on Monday, July 26, and were attended 
by a large representation of New York traveling 
men. He is survived by his widow. 


STEPHEN WALLIS. 
TEPHEN WALLIS, for many years en- 

gaged in the lace-curtain business, died in a 
Brooklyn sanitarium, August 6. A widow and 
two daughters survive him. 

Mr. Wallis was born in Nottingham and 
came to this country thirty-two years ago to rep- 
resent his father, who was a manufacturer of lace 
curtains in Nottingham. On his father’s retire- 
ment from business, Mr. Wallis traveled for 
various lace curtain houses. 





SPOT DELIVERIES FROM MANCHESTER 
MILLS. 

NCLUDED in the Fall showing of curtain ma- 

terials of the Manchester Mills are exceptional 
fancy patterns in colored sunfast marquisettes. 
These goods, together with their lines of Not- 
tingham curtains, panels, filet nets, scrims, 
swisses, madras and cretonnes are carried in 
stock for immediate delivery. 


HE Hollenbeck Studios, formerly located at 

1215 Broadway, have removed to larger 

quarters at 708 Madison Avenue, at Sixty-third 
Street. 
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THE SATURDAY CLOSING MOVEMENT. 
S NOTED in the July number of this maga- 
zine, the Upholstery Association of America 

has sponsored a movement to bring about the 

closing of wholesale upholstery salesrooms all 
day Saturday during the months of July and 

August., 

The association made a canvass of the trade 
by letter, and on August 3 had received replies 
in support of the project from the following 
thirty-seven firms: 


E. Ries & Co. 

Kirschkraft Draperies 
Corp. 

Baldwin Mfg. Co. 

John Darling & Co., Inc. 

Brooklyn Curtain Works 


Berbecker & Rowland 
Mfg. Co. 


B. Saubiac & Son 
The Herter Looms 
Collins & Aikman Co. 
United Trimming Co. 


Alex. Jamieson & Co. 
M. H. Rogers 

Felix J. McCosker 
Javan Studios 

Robert Lewis Co. 
Sturzenneger & Tanner 
Pollitz, LeFort & Keon 
Magee-Laflin Mfg. Co. 
David Schiff & Co. 
Bennett & Aspden Co. 
Quaker Lace Co. 

T. M. James & Co. 


J. V. Roscoe 
F. J. Kloes Arthur H. Lee & Sons, 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. Ltd. 


J. Goldstein 

F. M. Van Blaricom 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc. 
Philadelphia Tapestry Columbia Lace Co. 


Mills Manhattan Hair Cloth 
George Schmiedel Co 


W. T. Smith & Son Graffin & Dolson. 


Westerly Textile Co. 


United States Lace Cur- 
tain Mills 
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THE DATE IS SEPTEMBER 13. 
N ANNOUNCEMENT was sent out to the 
local retail trade, on August 1, advising re- 
tail firms of the fact that the Upholstery Buyers’ 
Association of New York had selected the week 
of September 13 for the annual Fall display of 
drapery fabrics and lace curtains. 
It is not possible at this time to determine 
just how many firms are going to participate, but 
the following firms were quick to respond: 


Replying to your letter of the 2nd inst., we beg 
to state that we will advertise our upholstery department 
during the week of September 13th. 

Very truly yours, 
STERN Bros. 


Yours of yesterday received. General advertising 
for September 13th has my heartiest approval, and I 
expect our firm will give space and opportunity for 
event. Very truly yours, 
James McCreery & Co., 
per James Munro. 
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In acknowledgement of the receipt of your letter, 
dated August 2, would say that we will co-operate to 
our fullest extent in making the “Second Annual Fall 
Sale of Drapery Fabrics and Lace Curtains” a success by 
extensive advertisements as well as window display. 

Very truly yours, 
BLOOMINGDALE Bros., INc. 
Upholstery Dept. 


Your letter of the 2nd to hand with regards to my 
co-operation in making the “Second Annual Fall Sale 
of Drapery Fabrics and Lace Curtains” a success. My 
firm is with me heart and soul in this sale, and I will 
endeavor to do my bit toward its success. 

- Yours very truly, 
L. M. BLuMSTEIN, 
per S. L. Leon. 


You may count us among those who will feature 
the “Second Annual Fall Sale of Drapery Fabrics and 
Lace Curtains.” The Spring sale which we conducted at 
your instigation was quite a success, and we are sure 
that with every shoulder to the wheel we will put this 
over in real good style. 

Very truly yours, 
H. BAtTERMAN Co. 
per Sydney J. R. Steiner, Advertising Manager. 


During the three weeks yet intervening be- 
tween the time this is published and the date of 
the sale, it is confidently expected that every 
other store in the metropolitan district will swing 
enthusiastically into line and put this second an- 
nual display over with big success. 














Minimum 
In every case regarded in strict confiidence 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word, 
charge, One Dollar. 





YOUNG MAN, age 25, capable, energetic, three years’ 

wholesale upholstery experience in New York, desires 
selling position in similar line. Address “Energetic,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


AMERICAN ARTIST, with extensive European ex- 

perience and the Orient in interior decoration, with a 
technical knowledge of antiques, is open for -engage- 
ment. Can design and is an expert salesman. Speaks 
several languages. H. A. Moss, 538 Summer Avenue, 
Newark, N. J. 


CURTAIN MANUFACTURER has opening for ex- 
perienced salesmen. Good territories open. Men liv- 
ing in these territories preferred. All replies strictly 
confidential. Address “Confidential,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMEN to repre- 
sent us in different territories to sell our line of furni- 
ture coverings. Must be live wires. The Textile Mills 
Products Co., 1215 South Howard Street, Baltimore, 


Md 


WANTED—SALESMAN to sell furniture, draperies 

and rugs. Will travel in car and visit new home 
builders all over North Carolina. Want only good ex- 
perienced man who is capable of advising high-class 
trade. Address Box 573, High Point, N. C. 


WE have a good and remunerative opening for first- 
class drapery and furniture salesman, position perma- 


nent. A first-class young man would do well to com- 
municate with us. Address Parker-Gardner Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


DECORATIVE CONTRACT SALESMAN, thorough- 
ly conversant with every phase of the business, desires 


connection with first-class firm. Address “Contract 
Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED, for large Southern department store, 


capable man to manage rug and drapery department. 
Only those who have experience in these lines need ap- 
ply. State experience and salary wanted to “Southern,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


HAVE been associated fifteen years with a Chicago 
wall-paper book house and know pretty well the de- 
tails of the business. Seeking change or would buy 
partnership. Age 39, American born; references ex- 
changed. Address “Partner,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED, FURNITURE BUYER —The May De- 

partment Stores Co. requires for its St. Louis store, 
Famous & Barr Co., experienced furniture buyer to 
handle well developed department catering to medium 
and better class trade. Must be man of wide experi- 
ence in department store work and capable of producing 
results. Address all communications in strict confidence 
direct to St. Louis. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN, over prosperous Middle 
West territory, can devote six months of the year to 
live side lines, traveling for them exclusively during 
this period. Address, with full particulars for possible 
interview, “Prosperous,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A FOREMAN for our drapery work- 

room, one that can measure, estimate, cut out and in- 
struct making. State experience and salary wanted. 
Coyle & Richardson, Inc., Box 1210, Charleston, W. Va. 


POSITION WANTED as workroom foreman; twenty- 

seven years’ experience in all branches of the drapery 
trade; past twelve years as workroom foreman. High- 
class. references. Address “Foreman,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
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SALESMEN WANTED who call on department stores 

to carry our line of window valances as a side line. 
In replying kindly state territory covered. Address 
“Valances,” care The Upholsterer. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURER of exclusive silk 

lamp-shades offers excellent opportunity to respon- 
sible high-class salesmen covering Western and East- 
ern states, also the Coast. Answer, giving complete 
information, name of company now representing, class 
of goods sold, and references. Chas. V. Daiger, 367 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE SALESMEN.—A promi- 

nent department store in a large Mid-West city, cater- 
ing to a select patronage, will add to its staff one or 
two men to sell furniture, draperies, floor coverings and 
lamps. Only those need apply who are thoroughly con- 
versant with the technical requirements of such a posi- 
tion, and must have had experience covering a number 
of years with prominent concerns in a similar capacity. 
To such as can qualify, an attractive proposition is 
offered, consisting of a liberal commission with a satis- 
factory drawing account, and an exceptional opportunity 
to develop a large volume of business. Applicants 
should give full details as to age, experience, and gen- 
eral qualifications. Address “Mid-West,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE wanted by promi- 
nent manufacturer of novelty net and marquisette 

curtains, for Chicago only. In applying state experience. 

Address “Representative,” care The Upholsterer. 


WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 


SALESMAN, visiting South Atlantic and Gulf States, 

to handle a well established line of shade rollers on 
commission basis. Address “American,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


HIGH-CLASS SHOP, Denver, Colo., desires services 
of foreman for drapery workroom. Permanent posi- 
tion, good salarv. Give references, addressing P. O. 
Box 1080, Denver. 


FOR SALE—Furniture store, Greenwich, Conn., with 

upholstering and decorating trade; long established; 
at reasonable price; have other interests. Address J. J. 
Guider, Greenwich. 


SITUATION WANTED as forelady in upholstery 

workroom; twenty-five years’ experience in first-class 
shops; references. Address Mrs. H. M. Newman, care 
of Mrs. Boehm, 716 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A Very Fine Opportunity for a 
Decorator - Salesman 


One of the largest and most progressive stores in the 
Northwest seeks an Interior Decorator who is a good sales- 
man, with the personality and ability to meet people of 
culture. He can count on good facilities and co-operation, 
in a big field now lightly worked. In writing, please state 
experience in detail. salary and date available. Address 
“ Northwest,” care The Upholsterer. 








Drapery Workroom Foreman 


One who has had experience in cutting and 
capable of superintending the best class of 
work. Old-established house in the Middle 
West. Good salary to right party. Apply to 
‘**Cutting,’’ care The Upholsterer. 
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